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INTRODUCTION 



Duringvthe .^past several years, enrollment shifts have been . increasingly 
evident as college students throughout the country have moved out of programs 
in the humanities and social sciences into programs in business, computer 
science, and engineering. The magnitude of these shifts in California has 
not been generally recognized, however. The Coramission' s data collection* 
and analysis system now allows the Commission to document annually the 
number of undergraduate and graduate majors enrolled in each degree program 
on every University of California and California State University campus as 
well as the number of degrees awarded in each program not only on these 
campuses^ but by California's independent institutions as well. Assembled in 
this manner, the information would be an invaluable tool for curriculum 
planning and progra^atic decisions under any circumstances ; but during a 
period of dramatic shifts and fiscal stringency, it is an even more essential 
instrument for program planning and- review. Moreover, beyond its implica- 
tions for academic planning, it provides an excellent clue to Values arid 
goals. -in society as\ a whole. It suggests the ^kinds of careers to which 
students aspire, the\ knowledge. and skills most in demand, and the varieties 
of specialized training that/colleges and universities are being urged to 
provide. \ . ' 



The r^elationship of program planning and revibw to the goal of excellence 
and quality makes this\ concern^an item of high priority on the Commission's 
planning agenda as outlined in The Challenges Ahead (1981), the Commission's 



fivefyear plan for 1982rl987. This report provides an additional perspective 



for /those concerned wi1L.h excellence and quali 



the achievement of that goal 



ty and thus may contribute to 
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SCOPE OF THE REPORT 



The first chapter ^of the report describes changes in degrees awarded by 
field of study in the nation at large from 1960-61 to 1979-80 — the most 
recent year for which national data are available. Chapter Two then reports 
similar changes in California's four-year institutions from ,1976-77 through 
1980-81. Using information provided by the segm«|^s through the annual. 
Higher Education General Information Survey (HEGIS) program, it documents 
changes in student interest as Reflected in percentage changes among general 
fields of study and "market shares," of each of these fields. Chapter Three 
examines absolute numbers^ of degrees awarded and percentage changes in 
specific disciplines within the university and the State University. Chapter 
Four examines changes in men's ^nd women's interests and highlights the 
dramatic increase of women in hitherto male-dominated specialities. Chapters 
Five and Six report similar data yor ethnic minority and foreign students. 
Chapter Seven compares changes in degrees with changes in enrollments among 
major fields and draws implications fxom the changes for institutional 
planning. Chapter Eight discusses Vthe effects of these changes in student 
demand on departmental, institutional, and segmental planning and management. 
Finally, the appendices, the primary source of information used throughout 



the report, provide detailed deispriptions of " changes in student degree- 
patterns by discipline, sex, ethnicity, and segment, \ 

Because of the tendency of .students to switch from one major to another 
during college, and even du'ring^th^r JLast two years, enrollment figures ^by 
major field are less reliable than numbers of degrees conferred in measuring 
or predicting changes in student academic interests and demand; -Of all 
possible measures of student preference, degrees awarded are clearly the 
most acfcurate and reliable, since they tepresent final choices iii verifiable 
numbers. Most of the statistics in this report, therefore/ are based on 
degrees already awarded. Only in Chapter Seven, which attempts to identify 
trends that are likely to continue, are enrollments by major field Intro- 
duced. .^^^ 

I ■ . * ' 

' POSSIBLE FUTURE REPORTS , ' • 

■ . . [ . .•-■• 

A sununary r^eport based on hundreds of pages of quantitative information can 
^ call attention to only some of the broader trends and developments! reflected 
in the voluminous ^statistics. It cannot hope to account for all the shifts 
within the same general field (bachelor's degrees in applied mathematics 
increased 95 percent, for example , /while those in general mathematics de- 
clined 20 percent); or explain why in some fields undergraduate enrollment 
shows a healthy increase while graduate enrollment is plummeting (o^r vice 
versa); ;0r analyze the ratio of enrollments ; to degrees awarded in all'fields; 
or identify those enrollment patterns which result^ from institutional policy 
rather than student choice. 

With information currently in computer files, these and a variety of other 
topics could be investigated in detail. It uould be possible, for example, 
to propose measures of program vitality, to examine enrollment patterns in. 
relation to the sizes and locations of campuses, and to analyze more thor- 
oughly than is attempted in this\ report shifts in enrollment according to 
age, sex, and minority status- • y' 

The present report does not intend be highlV analytical. It attempts to 
document — with numerous tables and graphs — some\ recent ciirricular develop- 
ments that are interesting 'and significant. Subsequent reports cah^^^ 
expected to analyze more carefully certain aspects of the information on 
enrollments and degrees awarded that miay have been slighted here. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE REPORT 



National Trends from 1960-61 to 1979-80 

• Among undergraduates, business and management has overtaken education as 
the most popular major in the country, and now accounts for one fifth of 
all bachelor * s degrees awarded nationally. 

• The number of bachelor's degrees awarded in history, library science, 
mathematics, ahd^ sociology declined by over 50. percent in the last 10 
years . 

• The field -of 'ietters--including the disciplines of English, comparative 
literature, classics, linguistics, and philosophy—suffered a 55 percent, 
loss^ in the same period. * 

• The greatest percentage growth iii t>achelor*s degrees over the past decade 
occurred in computer science (up 367%), public affairs and services (up 

. --^95%)./ and hea^^^^^ (up 153%) . - ' 

•./ At rthe: doctoral level, one of every four doctorates awarded in the United 

• . States in 1980.. was in education — ^^up from one in five in 1971. l 



•^Conversely, the numbei- of doctorates declined appreciably in engineering 
foreign languages, letters, mathematics^' physical sciences, and social 
. sciences ' . ' 

■ ^ ■ ■ ^ " ' ■ \- . - . ■'■ ■ " 
California Trends from 1976-77 to 1980-81 

• In California during the past^^ five years, majors in a few subjects have 
increased dramatically while those in most others have declined. 

■ ■■ . ■ - \ r , ' • Z-^- 

• The greatest percentage gains at the bachelor's level have occurred in 
computer science (up 114%) , business administration (42%), engineering 
(59%), and communications (29%) . / 

• . The number, of bachelor's degrees almost tripled in electrical/elec- 

tronic ehgineering and nearly doubled in all other engineering fields. 7^ 

• The great^'t losses have occurred in the disciplines of the. social 
sciences (23^), foreign languages (24%), and public affairs (24%). ' 

In the Universityxof California and the California State University 
combined, bachelor* s^degrees in anthropology are down 41 percent; in 
Afro-American studies ,^40^ percent ; in sociology, 38 percent; and in 
history, 34 percent.. In t!ie-S^ate University , the number of master' s 
.degrees in sociology ah*d history"h>s,-^clined at an even greater rate. 

Twenty-four percent of the bachelor ' s degree^--^^!?^^ by the State 
University in 1981 were in business and management 7^ct)mp^red to only 5 
percent at the University. 



• At ffte^raduate level, the number of engineering degrees awarded has 
decreased ^during the past five years* Although graduate degrees in 
computer sciences went up more than 70 percent, the numbers remain' 
modest. > * ^ \ 

• California institutions now award more master's degrees in business and 
management than in education, with the two fields combined accounting 

^ for 43 percent of all master's degrees. < ' ' 

' ■ \ 
■• ■ . ■■■ ■ .A • : 

Trends Among Men and Women Nationally and in California . / 

1 'A : r ' ~ / 

• Degrees eavried by women at all levels increased during the past decade 

both nationally and in California. / • 

• l^ationally , . by 1979-80, wo.nen were earning 49 percent of bachelor's 
degrees, and in California, women reached this percentage by 1980-81. 

/ . 1 ■ ^- ■■ 

• /Nationally, the percentage of bachelor's degrees earned by women in 
/ business and management rose from 8 percent to 33 percent between 

1970-71 and 1979-80; in computer sciences, from 14 percent to 30 per- 
cent; and in biological sciences, .from 29 percent to 42 percent. 
Similar gains for women in these fields are evident in California. 

• ,At the doctoral and first professional levels, women increased their 

share of degrees awarded nationally^^ from 14 percent in 1970-71 to 30 
percent in 1979-80. The percentages were virtually identical in Cali- 
fornia.. • ; 

o Women's share of doctorates in education more than doubled during the 
1970s nationally, amounting to , 44 percent by 1979-80. ..In California, 
by 1980-81 women were receiving '49 percent of these doctorates. 

• Nationally, only 262 women received law degrees in 1960-61, but 10,754 

^ women earned such degrees in 1979-80. At the University of California, 
(including^ Hastings College of Law) 36 percent of all law degrees 
awarded in 1981 went to women. 

• The percentage of women in California entering the high-demand disci- 
plines (computer science, business and management, engineering, and 
communications) is .increasing more rapidly than that of men. 

Trends Among Minority Student and Foreign Students in California 



Few fields of study have proyeii resistant to the changing interests of 
the student population; degrees awarded to minorities and foreign 
students point to increased participation of these groups as well as 
women in programs in which they have traditionally been underrepre- 
sented. Exceptions include engineering (92% Asian and White, 90+7© 
male), home economics (91+% Asian and White, 95+% female), and agricul- 
ture (87% white) . . 
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The three most popular undergraduate fields for minority students, 
accounting for 42 percent of all their bachelor's degrees in 1980-81, 
were business and management, social sciences, and engineering. (For 
non-minority students, these three fields accounted for 39 percent of 
their l)P<;:helor* s degrees.)' 

\ ■ il 

\ • • . 

In 19811, foreign language ^ and public affairs programs graduated the 
highest percentage of minority students at the baccalaureate level: 
approximately one of every five bachelor's degrees in these fields were 
awarded to these students. 

Minority graduates (both including and excluding Asian students) in 
California registered larger percentage increases in bachelor * s degrees 
among the high-growth fields than did the general student population. 

Master's degrees awarded to minority students increased by 16 percent 
between 1976-77 and 1980-81, compared to a 1.3 percent decline for all^ 
students . 

The percentage of doctorates awarded to all minority students increased 
by 33 percent, compared > 14 percent for all students, howevep, whe^n.-^ 
Asian students are excluded from the minority group, the percentag^of 
doctorates awarded dropped by. 3 percent over the 197_6-77 ^ 1980-81 
period . ' 

.Among foreign-(non^ resident alien) students, their number of bachelor's 
degrees increased by 94 percent; and their master's degrees increased 
by 28 percent while their doctorates declined by nearly 5 percent. 

In 1980-81, 5 percent of the bachelor's degrees, 12 percent of the 
master's degrees, and 12 percent of the doctorates awarded iri California 
went to foreign students. Of the bachelor's degrees awarded to foreign 
students, the State University awarded 50 percent, independent institu- 
tions awarded 34 percent, and the University of California only 10 
percent. 

In 1980-81, foreign students received approximately one out of every 
five bachelor' s degrees , one out of every three master's" degrees, and 
four out of every ten doctorates awarded in engineering in California. 
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NATIONAL TRENDS SINCE 1960-61 



Trends in program popularity nationally over the past twenty years provide 
background for reviewing- the changes during the past five years in Cali- 
fornia. This portion of the report notes trends at the baccalaureate and 
doctoral 'levels aiid compares trends among women with those among men. 
Information on f irst^prof essional degrees appears in Appendix A. 



BACHELOR'S DEGREES , . ^ . • . . 

Changes since 1960-61 in the number of bacheloor's degrees awarded nationally 
in the 20 general fields of study listed in Table 1 reveal pronounced shifts 
in the popularity of these disciplinary areas . . As this table^hows , the 
number of bachelor's degrees more than doubled between 1960-61 and^J.970-71 
but then increased only 10 percent between 1970-71 and 1979-80. The peak 
year was J,973-74 when 945,776 students earned baccalaureate degrees " Since 
then, ^the^ number of these degrees awarded has dropped by ^ome 16,000, with 
the^humber awa_rde.d by public institutions declining from 651,544 to 624,084, 
v^hii-^^^cbtitrary sjto some predictions, the number granted by ^.ndependent col- 
^leges and universities increasing from 294,232 to 305,333 in 1980 (National 
Center for Education Statistics, 1982, p. 15). 

As Table 1 shows,\ll 20 categories of discipline increased their number of 
degrees during^ the *1960s , most by more than- 50 percent but only 13 of the 20 
grew durin'gvthe '70s and two of * the others-^-library science and mathematics 
--declined by more than 50 percent. Only two f ields--biological sciences 
and fine arts — maintained a relatively consistent share fof the total during 
the 'entire twenty-yeai^ period . Most others experienced large increases or 
decreases, and these t^rends seem to have accelerated during the past five 
years . _ ^ \ / 

The categories exhibiting the greatest gains and loi^es nationally during 
these decades are for the most part the same as those/ changing the most in 
California during the past five years. The most grow^ch nationally occurred 
in business and management, which now easily surpajsses education as the 
field in which more bachelor * s degrees are awarded than any other. In fact, 
education's share of baccalaureates dropped in abouti the same proportion as 
that of business and management increased* (Education doctorates, however, 
continued to increase both in number and proportion, jumping from 16 percent 
of all doctorates in 1960-61 to more than 24 percent/ in 1979-80.) 
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TABLE 1 'Bachelor's Degrees Awarded in the United States by 
General Field of Study, 1960-61, 1970-71, and 1979-80 





1960 


-61 


1970 


-71 


19879-80 






Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Field of Study 




of 




of 




OT 




Total 


Number 


Total 


Number 


Total 


Agrri^uiture' arid Natural Resources 


5,634 


1.5 


12,672 


1.5 


11,802 


2.5 


Architecture and:^ Environmental Design 


412 


. 0.1 


5,570 


0.7 


X 9,130 


1.0 


Biological Sciences 


16,101 


4.4 


35,743 


4.3 


46,370 


5.0 


Business and Management 


48,545 


13.2 


113,532 


13.5 


183,741 


19.8 


Comimnications 


— 





10,324 


1.2 


16,927 


2.9 


Computet^Science 


— 


A . _ 


2,388 


0.3 


11,154 


1 . 2 ^ 


Education 


92,368 


25.3 


176,614 


21.0 


118,169 


12.7 


Engineering « 


.34,527 


9.5 


50,046 


5.9 


68,893 


'-7.4 


Fine and Applied. Arts _ 


12,898 


3.5 


30,394 


3.6 


40,892 


4.4 


Foreign Languages 


6,524 


1.8 


19,945 


2.4 . 


11,133 


1.2 


Health Professions 


11,478 


3.1 


25,190 


3.0 


63,607 


• 6.8 


Home Economics 


4,338 


1.2 


10,825 


1.3 


17,856 


1.9 


Letters 


32,022 


8.8 


73,079 


8.7 


40,566 


4 . 3 


-Library Science 


439 


0.1 


1,013, 


0.1 


398 


0.04 


Mathematics 




3.6 


24,801 


3.0 


11,378 


1-2 


Physical Sciences 


15,500 


4.2 


21,412 


2.5 


23,410 


2.5 


Psychology 


8,524. 


2.3 


37,880 


4.5 


41,962 


. 4.5 


Public Affairs and Services** 






9,918 


1.1 


39,190 


' 4.2 


Social Sciences 


53,004 


.14.5 


155,236 


18.5 


103,519 


11.1 


Miscellaneous 


10,096 


2.7 


■30,864 


;3.7 


55.389 


"6.0 


TOTAL 


365,337 




839,730 




929,417 





* 

Includes English, philosophy, comparative literature, linguistics, and religion. 
**Included with social sciences in- 1960-61. , 

Sources: U.S. Office of Education, 1963; N^ional Center for Eciucation Statistics, 
1982. / 
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Engineering presents a pattern opposite to education, with a doubling o^ 
bachelor's degrees over 20 years and a decline during the 1970s in the 
number of Ph.Ds. In percentage terms, both computer science and communica- 
tions have enjoyed a surging growth during the '70s (having not yet been 
identified as separate categories of degree programs) although the number of 
degrees in these fields is still proportionally small. Another field showing 
considerable increases has been public affairs and services, although this 
trend may presently be reversing itself since a large part of the increase 
was due to the popularity during the 1970s of programs in social work and 
public administration. 

The field of letters — including among others the disciplines of English, 
comparative literature, classics, linguistics, and philosophy — has suffered 
one of the greateist percentage losses since 1961 — 51 percent. The even 
greater percentage decline of mathematics results partly from computer 
science receiving indepiendent status, having originated as options within 
mathematics. Also losing ground during th4 last decade — ^after having in- 
creased significantly during the 1960s, unlike letters — were the social 
sciences. This curricular area includes several common undergraduate majors, 
not all of which fared equally . Anthropology, history, and sociology, for 
example, suffered losses of more than 50 percent between 1971 and 1980, 
while undergraduate degrees in economics grew in number. 

DOCTORAL DEGREES ' 



The number of doctorates awarded nationally, not counting first professional 
degrees, increased from 10,575 in 1960-61 to 32,107 in 1970-71. Since the 
peak year of 1972-73, when 33,756 doctorates were awarded, the number has. 
declined slightly and remained in the vicinity of 32,000 for the past five 
years. In view of the median time lapse between baccalaureate to doctorate, 
it is likely that enough students are still in the academic pipeline for 
this figure to remain relatively stable, for at least a few more y^ars. 

As noted earlier, some subjects differ markedly in enrollment an(J degree 
trends at the undergraduate and graduate levels. Because doctoral programs 
emphasize research and the creation of new knowledge.,^ changing patterns - of 
enrollment at this level are especially important . Table 2 shows the number 
of doctoral degrees awarded and the percentage of the total in each of the 
20 discipline categories for the years 1960-61, 1970-71, and 1979-80. 

Education, as we have seen, is one field in which the number of undergraduate 
degrees declined drastically, while its share of doctoral degrees was growing 
to an impressive 24.5 percent of the total in .1979-80, more than twice; as 
many as any of the 19 other fields. Some of this growth is probably due to 
the expansion of off-campus doctoral programs being offered by nontraditional 
institutions. The second highest number of doctorates in 1979-80 were in 
the biological sciences (now frequently labeled life sciences) which have 
maintained a consistent 11 percent of the total since 1962-63. 
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TABLE 2 Doctorates Awarded in the United States by General 
' Field of Study, 1960-61, 1970-71, 1979-80 







1960 


-61 


1 970 


-71 


1979 


-80 


Field \f Study 


Number 


Percent 

01 

Total 


Number 


Percent 

Or 

Total 


Number 


Percei 
of 
Tota' 


Agr icul t ur e - and ^ 


Natural Resources 




4. 2 


1 , 0d5 


2.3 


991 


3.1 


Architecture and 


Environmental Design " 


3 


0.0 


36 


0.1 


79 


0.2 


Biological Scient 


:es . • ' 


1 ■ TOO 


11. 2 


3, 645 


11.4 


3, 636 


11.1 


Business and Management 




1.6 


807 ^ 


, 2.5 


792 


2.4 


Coniinunications 








145 . 


\0.5 


182 


0.6 


Computer Science 








128 


0\4 


240 


0.7 


Educatioa 




1,743 


16.5 


6i, 403 


19. 9\ 


• 7,941 


24.3 


Engineering 




943 


8.9 


3, 638 


11.3 


2,502 


1.1 


Fine and Applied Arts 


.303, 


2.9 


621 . 


1.9 


655 


2.0 


Foreign Languages / 


26,3 


2.5 


781 


2.4 


549 


1.7 


Health Professions- 


133 


1.3 


459 


1.4 


771 


2.3 


Home Economics 




36 


0.3 


,121 


'0.4 


191 


0.6 


Letters* 




792 


7.5 


2, 408; 


1 .4 


1,874 


5.7 


Library Science / 


• - 1 


• 14 










n 7 


Mathematics ' 


344 


/ 3-. 3 


1,199 


3.7 


724 


2.2 


PhysicaL; Sciences 


1,911 


' 18.2 


4, .390 


13.7 


3,089 


9,5 


Psychology 




567 


.5.4 


1,782 


■ 5.6 


2,>786 


8.5 


Public Affairs and Services** 






188 


0.6 


411 


1.3 


Social Sciences 






12.8 


. 3,659 


11.4 ' 


, 3,219 


9.9 


Miscellaneous 




A "■-•379 


• '3.6 


1,265 


4.0 


2,475 


7.6 


TOTAL 




Vo,575 




32,107 




32,615 





Includes English, philosophy, comparative literature, linguistics'^ and religion. 

'k'k ' ... I ■ 

Included with social sciences in 1960-61., \ 

Sources: U.S. Office of Education, 1963; National Center for Education Statistics, 
1982. . I; 



During the past decade, the number , of doctorates has fallen off in the 
fields of engineering, mathematics, physical sciences, social sciences, and. 
letters. The decline in engineering has been well publicized, while that in 
the physical sciences has not. Nevertheless, many students in. the fields of 
chemistry, physics, and geology, as in engineering, apparently feel that the 
attractions of immediate employment outweigh the benefits of pursuing the 
doctorate. The losses in mathe;natics during the last ten years are not 
entirely accounted for by the shift into computer sciences, just as those in 
the social sciences over the past 20 years are not fully explained by the 
separation of public affairs and services. Decreases in ; the number of 
doctorates in letters and social sciences have been less dramatic than in 
the number of bachelor's and master's degrees in these fields, possibly 
reflecting the fact that large numbers of doctoral students who began theii: 
graduate programs in the .1970s are just now completing them. (The median 
completion time from baccalaureate to doctorate is 11 years in history, 10.9 
years in English, and 10 years in sociology. The longest time lapse of 13.5 
years is in education; the shortest is 6.0 years in chemistry. See National 
Research Council, 1982, pp. 32-33.) 

Doctorates in business and management even though tripling in number since 
1961, have increased only .8 percent of the. total, to 2.4 percent. Despite 
the booming popularity of bachelor's an4 — master* s programs in busin ess 
administration, few indications exist ofvany significant increase in student 
demand for doctorates in business. 



DEGREES AWARDED TO WOMEN 

In examining trends in academic degrees* awarded nationally during the. past 
20 years, nothing stands out as conspicuously as the enormous increase in 
the number of degrees earned by women. The gains are apparent in almost^ 
every field at all degree levels especially since 1971. Tableis 3 and 4 as 
well as the tables in Appendix A show the number and percent change in 
degrees awarded to women in the 20 major disciplinary categories discussed 
above since 1971. 

By 1980, for the first time in history, the number of bachelor's degrees 

earned by women almost equalled that earned by men (Table 3).- Women_inr 

creased their share of degrees to 49 percent overall and in all of the 
discipline categories— except for three: education, home economics, and 
letters — in whic^ they maintained their overwhelminig majority (74, 96, and 
59 percent, respectively) despite a percentage decline. In, several fields , . 
women' s.-adyances during the ten-year period were S/triking---up from 4 percent 
to 30 percent, for example, in agriculture and i^'atural resources ; from 8 
percent to 33 percent in business and management, from 14 percent to 30 
percent in computer sci,ence, from less than 1 /percent to 10 percent in 
engineering, and in the biological or. life sciences , from 29 percent to 42 
^percent. Gains in other subjects , while not quite as dramatic statistically, 
were in other respects equally significant. In 1980, women earned 76 percent 
of the bachelor ' s degrees awarded in foreign languages; 42 percent of those 
in mathematics; and 63 percent of those in both psychology and fine and 
applied arts . \ 



TABLE 3 Bachelor' s Degrees Awarded in the United States by 
General Field of Study, in Total and to Women, 1970-71 
and 1979-eO 



1970-71 



1979-80 



Number Percent 
Awarded Awarded 



Number Percent 
Awarded Awarded 



■ ■ . ■ ■ / 

Field of StudV' 


Number 
Awarded 


to 
Women 


to 
Women 


Number 
Awarded 


to 
Women 


4- A 

to 
Women 




12, 671 


536 


4.2 


22,802 


6,757 


29.6 


Architecture and Envirotimental Design 
Biological Sciences ^ ^ - 


5,570 


664 


11.9 


9.132 


2:, 536 


27 . o 


35,743 


10,410 


29.1 


46,370 


19,542 


42.1 


; Business and Management / 


113,542 


9,172 


8.1 


183, 741 


60,908 


33.2 


Goinniunications ' ' - / . • * 


10,324 


3,665 


35.5 


'26, 927 


14,200 


52.7. i 


Computer and Information Science 


2,388 


324 


13.6 


11,154 


3,372 


30.2 F. 


Education / 


176; 614 


131,520 


74.5 


118, 169 


87 , 247 




\. Engineering . / 


44-, 898 


358 


0.8 


58,402 


5,915 


10.1 


Fine and Applied Arts \. :\. ^-^ ' ^^^.o^-v.. 


<-:;{3,Q,394 


. 18,138 59.7 


4D7892 


~25 ,827 


/• o o" • 

63 . 2 , i 


Foreign Languages ' 


^ 19,945 


.14,870 


74.6 


11,133 


8,402 


7d.d ' * 


Health* Sciences'^ 


22 j 634 


17,246 


76.2 


57,864 


47,369 


■ 81.9 


Home Economics 


10,825 


10,652 


9 8. v. 


17,856 


17,213 


96.4 


T ■ / • ■■ • 

Letters /' 

■ - / 

Mathematics \ ^ 


/2,079 


.44,538' 


61.0 


40 , 5 DO 


24, Ub/ 


Dy . J 


' 1,013 


932 


92.0 


398 


• 378 


95.0 & ' 


2^,301 


9,432 


38.0 


11,378 


4,816 


42.3 


Physicar Science 
Psychology 


21,412 


2,953 


13.8 


23,410 


5,546 


2:i.7 


37,88.0 


16,85.1 


44.5 


41,962. 


26,543 


63.3 


Public Affairs and Services 


9,91.8 


4,515 


45.5 


39,190 


21,144 


54.0;; 


. ■/ 

Social Sciences ^. 


155,236 


57,146 


36.8 


103,519 


45,085 


43.6 . 


Miscellaneous 


30,864 


10,214 


33.0 


■ 55,389 


28,939 


52.2 ^" 


/ 

/TOTAL 


839,730 364,136 43.4 


929,417 


4557806 


49.0 



Source: National Center for Education Statistics, 1982.' 
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TABLE 4 Doctorates Awarded in the Vnit-ed States by General - 
Field of Study, in Total and to Women, 1970-71 and 
1979-80 



1970-71 1979-80 ; 

Number Percent Number Percent 

Awarded Awarded . Awarded Awarded 





Number 


to 


to 


Number 


to 




to 


Field of Study 


Awarded 


Women 


Women 


Awarded 


Women 




Women 


Agricu'lture and Natural Resources 


552 


31 


5.6 


991 


112 




11.3 


Architecture and Environmental Design 


36 


• 3 ■ 


8.3 


79 


13 




\ 16.5 


Biological Sciences 


3,645 


595 


16.3 


3,636 ' 


94.6 




^26 . 0 


Business and Management 


807 


23 


2.9 


792 


115 




14.5 


Communications 


'l45 


19 


13.1 


182 


70 

/ 




38.5 


Computer and Information Science 


128 


3 


2.3/- 


240 


27 

/ 




11.2 


KHiif*at"Lon 
"Engineering 


6,403 


1,358 


21.2 


7,941 


3,522 




44.4 


3,637. 


'23 


0.6 


2,502 


/;95 




3.8 


Fthp and AoDlied Arts 


621 


138 


22.2 


655 


/242 




36.9. 


FnTP"! p-n Latisua^es 


781 


297 


38.0 


549 


315 




57.4 


Health Sciences 


, 449 


75 


16.7 . 


763 


// 


45.3 


Home Economics 


' 121 


73 


60.3 


191 


145 


75.9 


Letters 


2,408 


564 


23.4 


1,874 


/ 767 


41.0 


Library Science 


39 


11 


28.2 


73j 


38 


52.1 


.Mathematics 


1,199 


93 


7.3 


724/ 


100 


■ 13.8 


Physical Science 


4,390 


246 


5.6 


I 3,089 

. V 
2,768 

/■/ 


. 384 


12.4 


Psychology 


1,782 


427 


24.0 


1,166 


- 42.1 


j Public Affairs and Seryices ^ 


188 


45 


23.9 


4^'ii 

3,^219 


142 


34.5 


Social Sciences 


3,659 


;:o7 


13.9 


872 


27.1 


Miscellaneous 


1,265 


46 


3.6 


2/475 


255 


10.3 


• 

TOTAL 


. 32,107 


4,577 


14.3 


/ 

.32,615 


9,672 


29.7 



Source: National Center for Education Statistics, 1982, 
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A similar trend occurred at the doctoral level. Of the total number of 
doctorates in all fields awarded in 1980, women earned 30 percent, compared 
to only 14 percent in 1971. Roughly 5,100 more women earned doctoral degrees 
in 1980 than ten years earlier, while 476OO fewer men w^re awarded the 
degree. Over the decade, women increased their share of the total in every 
major disciplinary area (Table 4). In education, in contrast to the bacca- 
laureate level, women's share of doctorates more than doubled, increasing to 
44 percent of the number awarded. In foreign languages and letters, their 
share reached 57 and 41 percent of the totals, respectively. While their 
number in engineering, mathematics, and the physical sciences remained low, 
their share of the total in these fields was up notably. 

Gains in the number of first professional degrees earned by women were 
especially impressive (Appendix A), particularly during' the decade of the 
*70s. Even though women are still not close to earning the same number of 
degrees .as men in any of the professional fields, in 1980-81 they received 
more than a third of those awarded in pharmacy and nearly a third in veteri- 
nary medicine and law. * The trends are even more pronounced, of course, over 
a 20-year period. In 1961, less than 3, percent of all first professional 
degrees went to women; 20 years later, more than 25 percent did, and the 
advances were noteworthy in every professional field. The field of law 
provides particularly convincing evidence of the general trend. In 1961, 
only 262 women earned the Bachelor of Law; whereas in 1980, 10,754 did so. 
The same exponential increases were registered in medicine, dentistry, 
veterinary medicine, theology, and, in fact, in all specialized professional 
. categories ; r 

These statistics, along with those for degrees awarded at other levels, 
present forceful testimony to the changing attitudes toward the role of 
women in the professions and in all occupational fields, and they suggest 
that opportunities increasingly exist* for women to prepare themselves for 
careers in any field. 
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TWO 

CALIFORNIA TRENDS SINCE 1976-77 



Over the past five years, the four-year colleges and universities in Cali- 
fornia have awarded more than 410,000 baccalaureate, 150,000 master ' s , and 
20,000 doctorate degrees. During this time, the number of bachelor's and 
master's degrees they have conferred ~ has remained virtuall^/' constant, al- 
though the number of both awarded by public institutions has declined while 
increasing in the independent institutions — a pattern similar to that nationally 
over the past decade. In contrast, during these five years, the number of 
doctorates awarded has increased by 14 percent — up 6 percent at the University 
of California and 22 percent at independent institutions. 

These five- ear totals by themselves do not suggest extensive changes in 
student enrr llment and degree patterns, but a closer look at the numbers of 
degrees awarded by discipline discloses many turbulent trends under the 
surface. 



INCREASES AND DECREASES BY FIELD OF STUDY 

Figure 1 on page 16 and Ap23endix B on pages 65-70 show the shifting nature 
of undergraduate interests by depicting the percentage change in the number 
of bachelor's degrees awarded in 19 Subject areas over this half decade. 
They demonstrate that a substantial shift toward high-technology and business 
administration majors has taken place in California as in the nation at 
large, accomplished in a large measure at the expense of the humanities, 
social sciences, and other laberal arts programs. As Figure 1 indicates, 
.twice as many fields experienced decreases in the. number of bachelor's 
degrees awarded as etijoyed/ increases. Within the. six programs showing 
increases, the high-technol/ogy programs of computer science and engineering 
clearly predominated, and y the other four--business and management, communi- 
„ca_tlons-,_hea 1th— professions"; and agriculture- -a 11 are increasingly tech- 
nological in orientation/ Among the 13 programs losing ground, five among 
the worst hit were those in the- standard liberal arts and sciences; letters, 
mathematics, biological^sciences , social sciences, and foreign languages . 

/ " ' . ■ 

;At the master's level^. Figure 2 and Appendix B show that gains were distrib- 
uted over a wider /range of fields — nine rather\than six— but these nine 
were still outnumbered by the other 11 that absorbed losses. Notably, 
engineering, which registered a strong increase at the baccalaureate level, 
declined slightly at the master's level. (The Commission's recent report. 
Engineering ■ and "^ Computer Science Education in California Public Higher 
Education discusses this topic at length.) Conversely, the number of degrees. 



FIGURE 1 Percentage Change in Bachelor' s Degrees Awarded by 
General Field of Study, All California Institutions, 
1976-77 Through 1980-81 
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Source: Appendix B. 




FIGURE 2 Percentage Change in Master's Degrees. Awarded py 
General Field of Study, All California Institutions, 
1976-77 Through 1980-81 
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awarded in psychology and the physical sciences increased at the master^s 
level while declining at the baccalaureate level. As with bachelor's de- 
grees,, because the total number of master* s degrees did not^ increase notice- 
ably, the disciplines that grew over the five-year period^iid so at the 
expense in numbers of students of those that declined, . 

Figure 3 below and Appendix C on pages 71-74 provide similar inf©rmStion;' 
about doctorates. As maptioned above, unlike the two other degree levels , 
the number of doctorates awarded in California increased over the five-year 
period. Furthermore^ ten disciplines showed net gains in their number'of 
doctorates, while .only five experienced losses. Yet like the bachelor *s and 
master's degree changes, the ^di^cipline . experiencing the largest percentage 
increase--albeit with a modest base— was computer science. With this exception 
doctoral gains were rather evenly distributed among the ten disciplines that 
increased, while losses tended to be concentrated in foreign languages and ' 
the health prof essions , 



CHANGiES IN "MARKET SHARE" 



Table 5 illustrates these trends somewhat differently by listing for each of 
the five years and for all three degree levels the number of degrees awarded^: 
in each field, together with each field's "market share" — that is, the ^ 



FIGURES Percentage Chang.e in Doctorate Degrees Awarded by 
. General Field of Study, All Calif orhia~~~Ihstitution^^^ 
1976-77 Through 1980-81 
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TABLE 5 Number and Percent of\ Degrees Conferred by General 
Field of Studi/f All California Institutions, 1976-77 
Through 1980-81, Indicating ''Market Share'' of Each 
Field . , 



1976-77 



Number 



Market 
Share 



1977-78 



Number 



Market 
Share 



1978-79 



Number 



Market 
•Share 



1979-30 



Number 



Market 
Share 



1980-81 



Number 



Market 
.Share 



Net Change in 
Market Share 



Agriculture 

Bachelors 
■ Masters 
Doctorate 


1,908 
304 
41 


2.3 
1.0 
1.1 


2,174 
305 
43 


2.7 
1.0 
1.1 


2,194 
329 
30 


'2.7 
1.0 
0.8 


2,222 
308 
42 


2.7 
1.0 
1.1 


2,040 
313 
•49 . 


2.5 
1.0 
1.1 


. '••O . 2 


Arcfxitecture ■ 
Bachelors 
Masters 
Doctorate 


876 
327 
13 


1.1 
1.0 
0.3 


. 854 
309 
15 


1.0 
1.0 
0.4 


814 
298 
20 


1.0 
0.9 
C.5 


762 
344 
21 


0.9 
1.1 
0.6 


819 
. 410 
15 


1^0 
1.3 
0.3 


-0.1 
+0.2 


Area Studies . 
Bachelors 
Masters - 
Doctorate . 


356 
123 
8 


0.4 
0.4 
0.2 


. 350 
103 
12 


0.4 
0.3 
0.3 


313 
113 . 
10 


. 0.4 
0.4 
0.3 


320 
101 
7 


0.4 
0.3 
0.1 


305 
94 
10 


0.4 
0.3 
6.2 


-0.1 


Biological Science 
Bachelors 6,483 
Masters C71 
Doctorate 443 


7.9 
2.2 
11.5 


6; 025 

/ 699 
./' 450 


7.4 
2.3 
11.0 


' 5.823 
719 
412 


7.2 
2.3 
11.0 


5,215 
712 
435 


6.3 
2.3 
13.0 


4,995 
619 
513 


6.1 ■ 
2.0 
12,2 . 


-1.8 
+0.7 


Bus & Msmt 
Bachelors 

. Masters 
Doctorate 


11,463 
5,470 
103 


13.8 
17.4. 
2.7 


12,209 
5,879 
125 


15.0 
19.0 
3.1 


13,467 
6.189 
S3 


16.6 
19.7 
2.2 


14,875 
6,971- 
101 


. 18.1 
22.4 
"^2.7 


1'6.261 
7,013- 
120 


19.8 
22.8 
2.8 


+6.0 
+4.6 
+0.1 


Cofiununi cat ions 
Bachelors 
Masters 
Doctorate 


2,131 
• 204 * 
18 


2.6 
0.6 
0.5 


2,157 
229 
21 


2.6 
0.7 
0.5 


2.4K 
216 
24 


3.0 : 

0.7 

0.6 


2.525 
249 
22 


3.1 
0.8 
0.6 


2,738 
214 
7 


3.3 
0.7 
0.1 


+0.7 
' '0.4 


'Computer Science 
. Bachelors 

Masters 

Doctorate 


. 493 
329 
37 


0.6 
1.0 
1.0 


501 
■ 363 
35 


0.6 
1.2 
0.9 


• 635 
358 
34 


0.8 
1.1 
0.9 


857 
504 
50 


1.0 

■1.6 
1.3 


1,054 
562 

65. 


1.3 
1.8 
1.6 


+0.7 
+1.2 
+0.6 


Educiation 
Bachelors 
Masters 

- Doctorate 


4.245 
8,778 
46A 


5.1 
27.9 
12.1 


4.193 
7,649 
504 


5.1 
24.8 
12.3 


3,794 
8.416 
469 


4.7 
26.8 
12.5 


3.823 
6,947 
466 


4.7 
22. 3 
12.5 


3 .666 
6.520 
535 


4.5 
21.2 
12-8 


-0.6 
-2.0 
+0.7 


Engineering 
Bachelors 
Masters 
Doctorate 


3,859 
2,495 
461 


4.7 
7.9 

12.0. ^ 


4.232 
2.445 
440 ' 


5.2 
7.9 
10.8 


4.730 
2.370 
399 


5.8 
7.5 
10.7 


5,325 
2,458 
421 


6.5 
7.9. 
11:3 


6,057 
2,437 
457 


7.4 
7.9 
10.9 


+2.7 . 
-1.1 


Fine Arts 
Bachelors 
Masters 
Doctorate 


5,993 
1,234 
69 


7.3 
3.9 
1.8 


5,690 
1.226 
87 


7.0 . 

4.0 

2.1 


5.449 
• 1.182 
62 


6.7 
3.8 
1.7 


5.244 
■ ,279 


6.4 ' 
4.1 ' 
1.7 


5.674 
1,204 
76 


6.9 
3.9 
1.8 


-0.4 


Foreign Lang. 
Bachelors 
Masters 
Doctorate 


1,505 
360 
34 


1.8 

r.i 

2 . 2 
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TABLE 5 (continued) 



1976-77 



Number 



Market 
Share 



1977-78 



Number 



Market 
Share 



1978-79 



Number 



Market 
Share 



1979-80 
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Share 



1980-81 



Number 



Market 
Share 



Net Change in 
Market Share 
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Math 
Bachelors 
Masters 
Doctorate 

Physical Sciences 
Bachelors 
Masters 
Doctorate 

Psych 
Bachelors 
Masters 
Doctorate 

Pub. Aff. 
Bachelors 
Masters 
Doctorate ■ 



Social Sciences 

Bachelors 13,829 16.8 il2,75l 

Masters 1,809 5.8 2,041 

Doctorate 475 12.3 488 
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432 



13.0 
4.3 
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-3.8 
-1.5 
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1 



Total 
.Bachelors 
Masters 
Doctorate 



82,493 100.0 
^5l,'430 100. 0 
3,848 100.0 



81,638 100.0 
30,878 100.0 
4,084 100.0- 



31,111 100.0 
31,416 100. 0 
3,739 .100.0 



82,020 100.0 
31,181 100.0 
3,740 100.0 



82.128 
30,784 
4,175 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0. 



Solirce: Analytic Studies, California Postsiecondary^ Education Commission. 
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percentage that . its number of degrees constituted of the t^t^i-4iimiber for. 
that year. In 1979, the market shares in California were generally corTSTts-c^ 
tent with comparable national figures, with the following exceptions: 

• At both. the baccalaureate and doctoral level, the share of degrees awarded 
i,n;^ psychology in California was much larger than that at the national 
level (approximately 6.-5 and 12.0 percent , respectively , compared to 4.5 

^N^n^.^^.S percent nationally). 

• At the doctoral level, education commands nearly twice as large a market 
share of degrees awarded at the national level (24.3%) than it does in 
California. (approximately 12.5 percent) . 

• And engineering doctorates constitute a larger percentage of Calif ornia * s 
degree awards (approximately li;3 percent) than they do at the national 
level (approximately 7.7 percent). 

The final column of Table 5 shows that most disciplines^^ share of degree 
awards remained relatively stable over the 1976-77 - 1980-81 period but that 
some disciplines experienced dramatic changes . Among the more notable, the 
social sciences declined at all three degree levels and, in doing so, posted 
the greatest overall loss of market share. Education experienced the single 
greatest loss in market share at any single degree level by declining..a full 
6 percentage points at the master's level; and like the social sciences, it 
suffered losses xn its share of degrees awarded at all three levels. Losses 
in\ letters, interdisciplinary studies, and foreign languages were less 
severe, but they were also general across all levels. 1 

On the positive si.de, business and management clearly established the best 
record for growth in total share of degrees awarded. Its market share 
jumpe.d by 6.0 percentage points at the bachelor ' s , 4.6 at the master's, and 
0.1 at the doctoral level. Computer science also recorded substantial 
percentage increases in the, number o.f degrees awarded at all levisls, but 
unlike business and management it still represents a relatively small share 
of the total market. 

Finally, some disciplines — among them, engineering, health prof essions , and 
the physical sciences — increased .their market share at one degree level 
while declining at others. 
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THREE 

DISCIPLINARY GAINS AND LOSSES AT THE UNIVERSITY 
AND STATE UNIVERSITY 



T6^' indicate the general direction of student program choices, it is enough 
to compare trends among broad disciplinary categories such as those described 
thus far. But within some of these categories, the extent of shifts i^ 
student choices becomes fully apparent only when the specific degree programs 
of individual academic departments or disciplines-are compared. This section 
thus examines those specific disciplines at the University of California| and 
the California State University that have gained or lost the most in terms 
of graduates within the several general fields of study discussed in earlier 
pages. , 

SOCIAL SCIENCE DISCIPLINES 

During the last five years, losses in the number of baccalaureate degrees 
awarded by the University and the State University in certain social science 
fields are startling* Figures 4 through 7 display changes in four jsuch 
disciplines at the bachelor's, master's, and doctoral levels and appendix D 
on pageo 75-78 illustrate several more. Thus, between 1976-77 and 1980-81, 
bachelor's degrees in anthropology declined by 40.8 percent (Figure 4); in 
history, by 34.2 percent (Figure 5) ; and txn;( sociology , by 37.8 p^'rcent 
(Figure 6). Although not shown, the correspondi/ng ..figure for Af ro-Aiperican 
studies was 40.4 percent. And despite the facV that the number, of bachelor's 
degrees in economics awarded by the University increased slightly during the 
five-year period, those at the State University dropped more than 20 percent, 
leading to the overall decline depicted in Figure 7. 

In general, the percentage drop inlbaccalaureates among the social) science 
disciplines has. been more severe in tl;ie State University than in thjk Univer- 
sity. The pattern is much the same at the graduate level, -where the decline 
in social science master's degrees at the State University is particularly 
striking. There, only criminology, geography, and Mexican-America|nL studies 
showed modest increases over the five years, while sociology drcppped 65. 
percent, and history declined by 45 percent. Even in economics and political 
science — fields in which the nxjmber of master's and doctoral degrees awarded 
by the University * of California increased— the number of master'jS degrees 
awarded by the. State University was down. 



Numbers of juniors and seniors majoring in the social sciences over these 
years suggest that the movement of students out of the social sciences as 
evidenced by degrees awarded is not abating. Some signs of fiirming are 
occurring at the graduate level in some disciplines within the University 
(anthropology, economics , political science, and sociology) , but upperclass / 
majors in these same .subjects are .eroding badly, as aire^^^ upperclass and 
gracjuate enrollments in , most social science discipl4.ne0ate.-the State Univer- 
sity where declines of 40 percent to 50 percent are not uncommon 
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FIGURE 4 Degrees Conferred in Anthropology, University of 
California and California State University, 1976''77> 
Through 1980-81 




Type and Numbe-r 
Bachelor *s 

Doet^ora-tes 



/0-77 

903 
125 
54 



775 
128 
41 



710 
102 
36 



635 
126 
•'42 



534 
39 



Source: Analytic. Studies , California Postsecondary Education Commission. 



FIGURE 5 Degrees Conferred in History, University of California 
and California State University, 1976-77 Through 
1980-81 
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Source: Analytic Studies, California Postsecondary Education Commission. 
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FIGURE 6 Degrees Conferred in Sociology, University of Califor- 
nia and California State University, 1976-77 Through- 
1980-81 * 
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Source: Analytic Studies, California Postsecondary Education Commissidn. 



FIGURE 7 Degrees Conferred in Economics, University of Califor- 
nia and California State University, 1976-77 Through 
1980-81 



Type and Number 




Bachelor' s_ ' • 1,513 
Master ' s 176 
Doctorates 55 



1,413 
151 
58. 



1,440 
151 
36 



1,4981 
147 
52 



1,431 
157 
65 



Source: Analytic Studies, California Postsecondary Education Conunission. 



LETTERS 



The category of letters includes several subjects which have been traditional 
mainstays of the humanities curriculum. For several decades, the most 
pop.ular major ampng these subjects has been English, the undergraduate 
program on most campuses consisting of a combination of courses in English" 
and American language and literature. The English major has never provided . 
_a direct route to employment, except perhaps for students interested in 
teaching in secondary schools, but has served instead to provide a liberal 
education for those preparing .-for careers in law, advertising , journalism, 
and a rarige of other occupations. 

The 1,732 bachelor's degrees in English awarded in 1981 by the University 
and State University might still be impressive were it not for the steady 
decrease amounting to nearly 20 percent over the five years ' that "figure 
represents (Figure 8). That the number of graduate degrees in English is 
also declining is not surprising in view of the publicity given to the over- 
supply of Ph.D;s in the field. The recent, public interest in improving writing^ 
skills may result in a slight increase in English department enrollments, 
but there are very few other indications that the downtrend in the number of 
English majors will soon reverse itself. 

Nor are the signs favorable for comparative , literature, a field suf fairing 
some of the most drastic losses in undergraduate majors. The number of . 
graduate degrees has. actually held steady even though the totals at both 
graduate and undergraduate levels remain modest. 

Philosophy also serves largely as a liberal arts program for a dwindling 
number of undergraduate students (Figure 9). While the relatively small 
number of doctorates in philosophy has held firm, the number of master's 
degrees has been reduced by half during the last five years. _ With few 
opportunities for teaching philosophy in the secondary schools, the occupa- 
tional utility of the master's degree in philosophy is perhaps even more 
limited than master's degrees in other humanistic, disciplines . 

Classics has the distinction of being the discipline most often cited as an 
example of a field of study which must be maintained to preserve the whole- 
ness of the curriculum, no-matter what the enrollment. Certainly, if student 
demand at all three degree levels were the only criterion, one campus would 
be more, than able to accommodate all classics majors in the State. 

ENGINEERING SPECIALITIES 

■I 

. --Trends in enrollments and degrees earned in engineering were analyzed in the 
Commission's 1982 report,, "Engineering and Computer Science Education in * 
California Public Higher Education . " The numbers of degrees awarded in 
engineering, one of the fields showing the largest gains at the undergraduate 
level, are repeated' here to provide a measure for comparison with fields of 
study experiencing equally sizable losses. * 
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FIGURES Degrees Conferred in General English, University of 
California a^d California State University, 1976-77 
' Through 1980-81 



Type and Number 
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Source-/ Analytic Studies, Calif ornia Postsecondary Education Commission. 



FIGURES Degrees Conferred in Philosophy, University of Cali- 
fornia and California State University, ISie-ll 
Through 1980-81 
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Source: Analytic Studies, Calif 9rnia Postsecondary Education Commission'. 
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I . / 

The number of bachelor's degrees in all fields of engineering increased 
markedly between 1977 and 1981, almost tripling in electrical/electronic 
engineering (Figure 10) and nearly doubling in all other fields (Figures 
11-13). 

At the same time, there was very little, if any, growth in degree production 
at the graduate level. The number of master ' s degrees actually declined 
except in the combined miscellaneous category, while the number of doctoral 
degrees remained, essentially level, showing some yearly fluctuations but no 
discernible trends. The absence bf growth in graduate degrees and enroll- 
ments is a cause for concern because of what that portends for the future 
supply of faculty and the increasing vitality of the research effort in the 
various fields of engineering. * . 

As noted in the "Engineering and Computer Science Education" report , a 
number of engineering programs in both the University and the State University 
have been declared "impacted," meaning that enrollments are near capacity 
and that students must meet special conditions before they can be admitted. 
Curricular planning in the engineering sciences is complicated by a number 
of factors. Not only is it necessary, as in any field, to predict the' 
extent and duration of student and societal demand for each of the specialized 
areas of study, but the limited availability of faculty and the need for the 
most recent of sophisticated equipment make engineering perhaps the most 
difficult of all fields to plan for at the present time. There are growing 
indications of 'an interest on the part of industrial management in involving 
itself more directly in the process of engiru^ring education. Such 'an 
involvement, properly regulated, may ease some of the pressures many campuses 
are currently experiencing, in their efforts to determine and serve the' 
public interisst in this curricular ar^ea. ' 



OTHER DISCIPLINES UNDERGOING MA JO?. CHANGES 

In addition to the specific programs discussed in the preceding.' pages , 
others scattered throughout t.he curriculum have also experienced drastic 
changes in the numbers of degrees awarded during .the ir^st five years. 
During any similar period there will naturally be fluctuations in the numbers 
of those earning degre^is iii any field of study* But the magnitude of the 
changes in the individual degree programs listed below suggest an abnormal 
volatility and further demonstrate the difficulties of curriculum management 
in the current clr^ruate. Table 6 on page 29 lists fields in which increases 
or decreases of at least 20 percent in the number of degrees awarded during 
the last five years have occurred. (Included here are only those programs 
in which at least^iOO degrees at the bachelor's level, 50 at the master's 
level, or 25 at the doctoral level were awarded in either 1977 or 1981. 
Other smaller fields are illustrated in Appendix D on pp. 75-78.) 
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FIGURE 10 Degrees Conferred in Electrical, Electronics, and 
Communications Engineering, (University of California 
and California State University, 1976-77 Through 
1980-81 
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Source: Analytic Studies, Calif ornia/Postsecondary Education Commission, 



FIGURE 11 Degrees Conferred jlin Chemical Engineering, University 
of California and California State University, 
1976-77 Through 1980-81 
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FIGURE 12 Degrees Conferred in Civil, Construction, and Trans- 
portation Engineering, University of California and 
California State University, 1976-77 Through 1980-81 
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FIGURE 13 De gre e^--€^nf^red_Jj]_ Me chanica l Engineering,^ Univer- 
sity of California ana caiitornia State University, 
1976-77 Through 1980-81 
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•Bachelor's 

Master's 

Doctorates 



3.79 
151 
25 



449 
163 
29 
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131 
26 
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133 
35 
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144 
31 



Source: Analytic Studies," California Postsecondary Education Commisislon. 



Table 6 



Additional Fields in Which the Number of Degrees 
Between 1977 and 1981 Has Increased or Decreased 20 
Percent or More 



Subject 



1977 



1981 



Percent Change 



Bachelor's Degrees' 

Agricultural Business 148 

Landscape Architecture 75 

Architecture i 253 

Geology 276 

Applied Design 175 

Food Science and Technology 85 

Speech Pathology 4Q7 

Spanish 569 
Law Enforceipent and Corrections 1>266 

Parks and Recreation Management 948 

German 138 

American Studies 116 

General Biology 3,003 

Botany 121 

Zoology .437 

City Planning 135 

Cinematography 127 

Bacteriology x 160 



255 
129 
.399 
363 
229 
107 
496 
431 
918 
670 
94 
78 
1,986 
77 
262 
49 
31 
19 



72.3 

72.0 

57 .\7 

31.5 

30.8 

25.8. 

21. 8' 

24.2 

27.4 

29.3 

31.8 

33.6 

33.8 

36.8 

40.0 

63.7 

75.5 

88.1 



Master's Degrees 



Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Physics 
Geology 
Architecture 

Social Work and Helping Services 
Public Health 

Parks and Recreation Management 
French 

Medical Laboratory Technology 



Doctoral Degrees 

Microbiology 

Physics 

Entomology 

Chemistry 

Physiology 

Oceanography 




66.1 
50.5 
33.3 
28.6 
22.1 
21.4 
23.9 
28.7 
28.9 



52.9 
35.7 
33.3 
26.8 
39.2 
40.0 



-"Includes only those programs awarding at least they following number of 
degrees in either year: bachelors, 100; master ' s , \50 ; doctoral, 25. 

Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission. 
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FOUR 

DEGREE CHOICES OF MEN AND WOMEN 



While the total number of bachelor's and master ' s degrees awarded^in Cali- 
fornia remained virtually constant over the 1976-77 to 1980-81 period (Table 
7), substantial changes took place in the number of men and women receivings 
degrees and, in some instances, the disciplines in which they were obtained 
(Table 8). ' ' ' . 

In reviewing these changes, the reader should be aware that approximately 8 
percent of the University of California* s 'degree awards in 1980-81 were 
reported without gender declarations (e.g., the sex of the degree recipient 
was not reported).. ~ Trend and market share figures appearing in this chapter 
were developed with the assumption that the "sex unknown" degree recipients 
were distributed uniformly throughout the University * s 1980-81 graduating 
class and that' gender-based computations could be developed using only those 
degree recipients for which gender was known. 



BACHELOR'S DEGREES 



^t the baccalaureate level, the number of degrees awarded to women increased 
a full 8 percent while the number of degrees awarded to men declined by more 
than 10 percent. The ratio of bachelor's degrees award^ to women and men 
was 56:A4 percent favoring men in 1976-77. By the end of the 1980-81 aca- 
demic year this ratio had neared parity (51 :49%) . In the. 1976-77 academic 
year the three fields with the greatest numbers of bachelor's degree awards 
to men were, in order of their popularity, business and management, /the 
social scierices, and engineering. In the 1980-81 academic year the same 
three disciplines retained their top positions for men, even though engineering 
recorded a 45 percent increase in the number of ^bachelor ' s degrees awarded 
during the five-year interval; and social sciences, a 33 percent decline. 
The period also witnessed a "centralizing" effect with regard to the fields 
of • study selected by men. Whereas these three disciplines accounted for 44 
percent of the bachelo^r's degrees awarded to men in 1976-77, the same three 
disciplines represented more than half (50.6%) of tJtie degrees awarded to men 
in 1981. . ' ^ . 

In 1977, women selected the social sciences, interdisciplinary studies, and 
fine arts as their three most preferred fields of study. These thrjse disci- 
plines accounted for 36 percent of the total number of bachelor's degrees 
awarded to women in this year. By the end of the 1980-81 academic year, the 
top three fields had shifted to business and management, the social sciences, 
and health, respectively (interdisciplinary studies virtually tied with 
health). , ,The movement of women into business programs has been drama tio^ii^,^ , 
during the past five years, with bachelor's degrees awarded to women increas- 



Table 7 Percentage Change in 
Men and Women in Cal 

Bachelor's 



the Number of Degrees Awarded 
ifornia, 1976-77 Through 19^0- 

Master's 



to 
81 

Doctoral 
Degrees^ 



Discipline 


Men 


Women " 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Total 


Agriculture 

. \ ■ 
Architexrture 


-12,0 


+43.1 


+ 6.9 


-25.5 


+40.0 


+ 2.0 


+19.5 


-17 .2 


+11.5 


-5.4 


- 9.5 


+107.8 


+25 . 8 


' 0.0 : 


Are^ Stixdies 


-17.6 


-23.1 


-14.3 


-37.9 


-14.0 


, -20.0 




Biological 
Science 


-35.7 


- 8.6 


-23.0 . 


-20.0 


-12.0 


- 9.2 


+15. S 


Business and 
Management 


+16.5 


, +120 . 2 


+41.8 


+12.7 


+110.5 

1 


+28.4 


+16.5 


Communications^ 


- 1.6 


+69.8 


+28.5 


-13.0 


+26.0 : 


+ 4.9 




Computer Science 
Education 


+95.8 


+110.0 


+113?8 


+67.0 


• +76.8 


+70.8 


+75.1 


-24.8 


- 2.9 . 


+73.6 


-40.7 


-14.9' 


-25.6 


+15.3 


Engineering 


+45.6 


+195.5 


+58.9 


- 9.4 


+55.1 


- 2.9 


.- 0.9- 


Fine Arts 


- 5.0 


- 8.7 


- 5.3 


-10.9 


' - 0.9 


- 2.9 


+10.1 


Foreign 
Languages 


-33 . 2 


-id3 . 1 


_0/. 1 








-90 2 


Health 


0.0 


+35. 3 


+27 . 7 


+ O . O 






-A^ 7 


Home Economics 


+ . 1. 




- R R 




+36 . 1 


+39 7 




Letters 


-23.6 


-14.6 


-16.1 


- 3.0 


-16.2 


-18.4 


-10.4 


Mathematics 


-23.7 


-14 .5 


«-19 .3 


-41 . 5 


-HH . U 








- 8 7 


+23 . 8 


- 0.5 


+ 7.3 


+44 . 0 


-39.2 


' " +11.4 


Psychology 


-28.3 


- 3.1 


-11.5 


- 7 . 8 


+36.3 


+20.7 


+30.8 


Public Affairs 


-42.0 


+ 0.6 


-23.7 , 


+28.0 


+28.2 


- 9.8 


+ 4.0 






-14.4 


-23.1 


-29.7 


-31.5 


-28.9 


- 9.1 


Interdisciplinary 
Studies 


-25.8 


-10.8 


-13.6 


+49.1 


+ 0.5 


-50.4 


+23-9 


TOTAL 


-10.4 


+ 8.0 


- 0.6 


- 8.1 


+ 5.0 


- 1.3 


- +14.0 



" Percentage changes in the number of Ph.D.s awarded to men and women are. r/ot^^proviae 
because data from the University of California for 1980-81 are inaccurate, 
precluding percentage computations. , _ ^ 

-''^Numbers tAo small to permit percentage computations:- 

Source: Analytic Studies, California Postse,condary Education Commission. 

^ ^ ■*'■'. 
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Table 8 Market Shares of Degrees Awarded to Men and Women in 
California, ,1976-77 and 1980-81 



Discipline 


Bachelor,^ s 
1976-77 1980-81 


Master 
1976-77 


's 

1980-81 


Doctoral ' 
1976-77 1980-81 


Agriculture - 


73:27 


60:36 


85:15 


75:25 


90:10 




Architecture 


73:21 


64:32 


80:20 


64:36 




t- 


Area Studies 


37:63 


38 : 62 


50:50 


42:58 


*\ 4\ 




Biological Science 


64:36 


56:44 


68:32 


66:34 


78:22 


71:29 


Business and 
Management 


76:24 


62:38 


85 : 15 


75 : 25 


90:10 


89:11, 


^ Communications 


59:41 


^5:55 


64:36 


5'5 : 45 






Computer Scieuce 


78:22 


72:28 


83: 17 


82: 18 


95:5 


96:4 


Education 


50:50 


44:56 


37:63 


29 • 71 


65:35 


51:49 


Engineering 


. 95:5 


90:10 


94:6. 


91:9 


99:1 


97:3 


Fine Arts 


43:57 


43:57 


.52:48 


50:50 


55:45 


64:36 


Foreign Languages 


26:74 


24:76 


37 : 63 


35 : 65 


46:54 


40:60 


Health 


22:78 


17:83 


31:69 


28:76 


79:21 


40:60 


Home Economics 


3:97 


5:95 


^ 10:90 


11:89 






Letters 


, 42:58 


39:61 


38:62 


41:59 


64:36 


60:40 


Library Science. 




JLJ- 


5 : 95 


'5:95 






Mathematics 


65:35 


63:38 


= 73:27 


45:55 


88:12 


90:10 


Physical Science 


81:19 


76:24 , 


85 : 15 


oi: 19 


92:8 


85:15 


Psychology 


42:5.8 


■ 35:65 


CO. AO 

52:4o 


/ o • c o 

HZ : 5o 


67:33 


56:44 




^ 58:42 


45:55 


- 68:32 


54:46 


76:24 


61:39 


Social Sciences . 


59:41 


53:47 


64:36 ^ 


64:36 


79:21 


77:23 


Interdisciplinary 
Studies. 


•33:67 


29:71 


82:18 


87:13 


66:34 


59:41 


TOTAL 


56:44 


51:49 


60:40 


58:42 


78:22 


71:29 



In 1980-81, U.C. failed to report approximately 8 percent of its degrees conferred j .-, 
by sex. Ratios were developed on the basis of those degrees for which sex was known. 

'^'^Numbers too small to permit percentage computations. 

Source: Analytic Studies, California Postsecondary Education Commission. 
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ing by approximately 120 percent. The centralizing effect of degree awgrds 
into the top three disciplines noted earlier for men was not as apparent for 
women. In the 1980-81 academic year, the top three disciplines accounted 
for 37 percent of the total number of bachelor's degrees awarded, a 1 per- 
centage point increase over the period. ^; 

Figure 14 presents the percentage change in bachelor's degrees awarded to 
men, women, and statewide by discipline between 1976-77 and 1980-81. As 
this figure illustrates, women generally recorded greater percentage in- 
creases than men in the number of bachelor's degrees Warded in the ''growth" 
fields and lesser percentage decreases in those fields experiencing losses j 
over the five years studied. In some measure th^se cnanges are due to the - / 
increase in the total number of bachelor's degrees awaMed to women; however, 
the /overriding trend that emerges from these data is that women are moving ' 
into the high-demand disciplines more rapidly (on a percentage basis) than 
men, and are leaving the low-demand fields such as social sciences and 
public affairs more slowly than their male counterparts. 



FIGURE 1'4 Percentage Change in Bachelor' s Degrees Awarded to 
' Men, Women, and All Students in All California Insti- 
tutions Between 1976-77 and 1980-81 




Source: Analytic Studies, California Postsecondary Education\Commission. 
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The two disciplines experiencing the most rapid expansion for men, as mea- 
sured by the percentage increase in degrees awarded were computer science 
and engineering, respectively. For women, three disciplines more than 
doubled their degree productivity over the 1977-1981 time frame: engineer- 
ing, business and management, and computer science. While these percentage 
gains appear 'impressive at face value, the ratio of degrees awarded to women 
vs. men (Table 8) in these most popular fields rose only slightly in business 
and rei^ained virtually constant in. engineering and computer science between 
1976-77 and 1980-81. The field with the lowest percentage of bachelor's 
degrees awarded to 'women in 1981 was engineering (approximately 107o) , while 
the highest was home economics (95%). 



MASTER'S DEGREES. 

A number of trends are notable at the master's level between 1976-77 and 
1980-81:, 

First, the'number of master's degrees awarded to women increased by 5 percent 
(628 degrees), while the number for men decreased by more than 8 percent 
(-1,520) during this period. This increase in the number of master's degrees 
awarded to women during the five-year period lowered the ratio of degtees 
awarded to men and women from 60:40 percent in 1976-77 to 58:42 percentj\in ■ 
1980-81. . ^ ^ ' / \ 

The percentage changes for all master's degrees awarded between 1976-77 and 
3.980-81 were roughly the same for men ancj women as at the baccalaureate 
level (+8.0% and 10.4%, respectively). The three most popular, disciplines 
for women (education, health, and business and management) ware identical in 
both the 1976-77 and 1980-81 academic years. The same phenomenon held for 
men with the greatest number of degrees being in business and management, 
engineering, and education. 

The increased centralization of degrees awarded in fewer and fewer fields of 
study described earlier for men at the baccalaureate level did not take 
place for either men or women at the master's level. In 1980-81,. the three 
most popular disciplines for men at the master's level accounted for approxi- 
mately 53 percent of the total number of degrees awarded, while the three 
disciplines favored most by women during the same year accounted for nearly 
58 percent of the total. 

The largest percentage increase in the number of master'^s degrees awarded to 
men occurred in computer science^ (67%), while business and management (110%) 
recorded the largest percentage increase for women and computer science 
placed second. 

Finally, the three ditsciplines with the largest proportion of women in 
1980-81 were library ' cience (95%), home economics (89%), and health (76%). 
Those with the smallest representation were physical sciences (19%), inter- 
disciplinary studies (137o), and engineering (10%)- 



DOCTORAL DEGREES 

^^Between 1976-77 and 1980-81, the number of doctorate degrees; awarded to men 
decreased by nearly 1,0 percent. The greatest percentage decpreases occurred 
in* health and foreign! languages . The only^discipline recording more than a 
10 percent increase aiinong men was computer science, 54.3 percent. The three 
most popular fields among meii in 1976-/77 and 1980-81 were engineering, the 
physical sciences, a^d psychology. T^hese three fields turjued oiit approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the doctorates ' awarded to men in 197l7 and roughly 43 

percent in 1981."/ / / . I 

• ■ ■ ■ / / I ' 

Women recorded s^tibstantial increases in both the number a^nd .percentage of 
doctoral degrees awarded in psychology and education. Their largest de- 
crease occurred' in foreign languages and the social sciences. 

.■ / ^ ■ ■ / ■ ■ . ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

The overall /fatio of doctoral degrees awarded to men and v^omen changed from 
78:22 percent in 19/6-77 to 71:29 percent in 1980-81. The! three fields with 
the largest proportion of men to women in 1980-81 were engineering (97%), 
computer 3cience (967o) , and mathematics (90%). The fields with the lowest 
percentage representation of me^n were foreign languages j(407o) , and health 

(40%). - I 
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DEGREE CHOICES OF MINORITY STUDENTS 



Accuracy in reporting changes in degree award patterns in terms of student' 
ethnicity is complicated by the laws and regulations governing^ the collec- 
tion of these data (Appendix E contains an expanded treatment of the diffi- 
culties attendant to the collection and use of student ethnicity .) That 
infonuation that can be gleaned from student ethnicity data must be developed 
by employing assumptions about student characteristics and reporting the 
data accordingly. "Unfortunately, many of the assumptions used in this 
report are largely untested and the conclusions reported in this chapter 
must therefore be considered tentative pending their validation. 

Three terms are used throughout this chapter to describe different portions 
of the student population. The first, "Students Who Declared TK^eir Ethnicity" 
(SWDTE) , is a five-element subset of the eight categories used by colleges 
and Universities to report student ethnicity. Under federal and state 
statute, student ethnicity declarations are collected in the following 
categories: 

1. Black Non-Hispanic 

2. Hispani^ 

3. Asian (includes Pacific Islander and Filipino) 

4. Native American 

5. White 1 \ ■ ^ 

' "6. Other (notVovered under categories 1-5) 

7. Students\ Who" Declined to State Their Ethnic Origin 

8. Non-Resident Alien 

All of these categories (and 'particularly the non-resident alien category) 
are mutually exclusive; students reported in one category may not appear in 
another. The SWDTE population is defined as those U.S. residents who 
specifically declared their ethnic origin. To develop SWDTE data from the 
eight categories described above, the "non-resident alien", "other", and 
"declined to state" categories are discarded arid only those students in 
ethnic categories 1-5 are used in . computations of ethriic representation. 
Such a methodology assumes that the distribution of students by ^ethnicity in 
the "declined to state" and "other" categories is the same (or approximately 
the same) as for those U.S. resident students who specifically declare their 
ethnic origin. Further, SWDTE data acknowledges that the ethnic distribution 
of non-resident aliens is not known and assumes, for the purpose of this 
report, that their ethnicity declarations are of little interest in terras of 
reporting degrees awarded to California's student population. 

Two other terms, "minorities" and "selected minorities", are used throughout 
this chapter; both are subsets of the S\ffiTE population. "Minorities" is 
defined as that group of SWDTE students who declared their ethnicity in 
.categories 1-4 (all non-white students). "Selected minorities , " a subset- of 
"minorities," includes only those students who reported their ethnicity as 
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Black, Hispanic, or Native American. It is used in this chapter to describe 
changes in student Remand that have taken place within that subset of the 
student population that has traditionally been underserved in Calif ornia.* s 
postsecondary educational systems. The term is useful in analyzing differ- 
ences in student enrollment and degree award patterns by ethnic groupings 
and, in so doing, to take into account the fact that Asian students as a 
group exhibit many of the enrollment and degree award patterns generally 
attributed to White students . The phenomenon of differential enrollment 
patterns for different ethnic groupings is particularly significant in high 
technology programs, mathematics, and the physical sciences , where white and 
Asian students have traditionally exhibited similar enrollment and degree 
award rates . \ 



.BACHELOR'S DEGREES 



The top three disciplines in terms of numbers of baccalaureate degrees 
awarded to graduates In the "minorities" category in the 1976-77 academic 
year were the social sciences, business and management, and biological sci- 
ences. These three disciplines accounted for slightly more than 43 percent 
of the total nmnber of baccalaureate degrees awarded to minorities in that 
year. In 1980-81 the three most popular fields for minorities shifted 
slightly to business and management, the social sciences, and engineering. 
The proportion of degrees awarded in the three most popular disciplines 
remained virtually unchanged in the 1980-81 academic year.. The three ac- 
counted for 41 percent of the total number of bachelor ' s^ degrees awarded to 
minorities in that year. As Table 9 indicates , the disciplines in which 
bachelor's degree recipients in the "minorities" category represented the 
greatest proportion of the graduating class in 1976-77 were foreign lan- 
guages (27%) and area studies (25%). In 1980-81 the two disciplines with 
the greatest proportion of graduates in this. category were foreign languages 
(31%) an^^ublic affairs (31%). 

Overall, students in the "minorities" category recorded a 10.6 percent 
increase in the number of bachelor's degrees awarded over the 1976-77 .through 
1980-81 period. The disciplines recording the largest percentage gain in 
the number of bachelor's degrees (Table 10) were computer science (122%) and 
engineering (108%). Those showing the greatest decreases were area studies 
C-38%) and social- sciences (-28%). 

Considering only those students classified in the "selected minorities" 
category (Blacks, Hispanics, and Native Americans), bachelor's degrees 
awarded over the 1977-1^81 period increased a modest one percent. For these 
graduates in 1976-77, the top three fields in the number of bachelor's 
degrees awarded were, the social sciences , business and management , and 
interdisciplinary studies , respectively. In 1980-81, the three most popular 
fields remained the same, but business and management replaced social sci- 
ences in the top position. In both academic years, these three disciplines 
accounted for approximately 43 percent, of the total number of bachelor's 
degrees awarded to students in this classification. The disciplines with 
the highest percentage representation of these selected minorities in 1976-77 



Table 9 Market Share of Degrees Awarded to Minorities and 

Selected Minorities Expressed as a Percent of Those 
Students Who Declared Their Ethnicity, All California 
Institutions, 1976-77 and. 1980-81 

Bachelor's Degrees Master's Degrees 

Selected • Selected 

Minoritjes Mtnorities Minorities Minorities 

liscipline 1976-77 1980^ 1976277 1980^ 1976-77 1980-81 1976277 lOSO^Sl 



Agriculture 


9.3% 


12.3% 


4.6% 


9.3% 


,8.6% 


10.1% 


2.9% 


6.8% 


Architecture 


18,7 , 


21.5 


8.4 


9.7 


21.3 


19.3 


11.7 


10.6 


Area Studies 


25.3 


19 .7 , 


13.4 ; 


12.3 


11. 0 


16.7 


4.4 


11.7 


Biological Science 


19.4 


24.6 


6.7 


9.4 


11.4 


11.9 


4.3 


2.8 


Business and 
Management 


18.6 


21.8 


9.2 


11.0 


13.1 


21.2 


7.3 


14.6 


Communications 


15.1 . 


16 . 0 


11.3 


11.4 


9.2 


13.9 


8.5 


9.5 


Computer Science 


22.2 


26.4 


12.3 


18 .5 


11.6 


18.2 


, 3.8 


8.4 


Education 


19.7 


20.6 


13.9 


13.9 


21.1 


21.2 


16.6 


15.8 


Engineering 


20.2 


28.3 


6.3 


8.0 


20.2 


21 .6 


6.0 


C "7 


Fine Arts 


13.3 


16.0 


9.3 


9.3 


9.9 


10.6 


6.0 


6.4 


Foreign Languages 


27.4 


31.3 


23.1 


23.4 


20.7 


- 22.7 


13.6 


17.6 


Health' 


21.0 


21.5 _ 


11.0 


11.2 


15.9 


16.4 


•9.5 


9.2 


Home Economics 


18.3 


16.7 


8.7 


8.9 


17.2 


18.0 


- 8.1 


8.7 


Letters 


13.8 


12.5 


10.4 


8.6 


8.5 


10.6 


6.1 


6.2 


Mathematics 


20.1 


23.5 


7.6 


5.7 


12.9 


16.2 


5.0 


5.1 


Physical Sciences 


11.2 


17.3 


4.5 


' 6.4 


.7.3 


12 ;1 


2.3 


3.7 


Psychology 


17.5 


21.7 


■ 12.1 


14.1 


11.6 


9.^ 


8.4 


7.5 


Public Affairs 


20.1 


30.7 


15.8 


23.5 


18.8 


21.4 


14.8 


15.9 


Social Sciences 


21.0 


19.9 


16.0 


14.4 


15.0 


17. 5 A 


11.4- 


13.4 


Interdisciplinary 
Studies . 


17.5 


20.4 


12.8 


14.7 


11.2 


11.0 


6.4 


9.4 


'total 


18.1 


21.0 


11.2 


11.9 


16.1 


18.5 


10.7 


12.2 


Soulrce: Analytic 


Studies , 


California Postsecondary Education Commission. 
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Table [10 Percentage Change in the Number of Degrees Awarded to 
''Minorities, " ''Selected Minorities,'' Students who 
Declare^ Their Ethnicity (SWDTE), and\.all Gradu/tes, 
All California Institutions; 1976-77 and 1980-81 



Bachelor^ s 



Master' s 



Discipline 


■ATT 

Al 1 

Minor- 

. ities. 


Sel ected 
Minor- 
ities 


SWDTE 
Total 


All 
Graduates . 


ATT 

AT 1 

Minor- 
ities 


Se 1 ected 
Minor- 
ities 


SWDTE 
Total 


An 

Graduates 


Agriculture 


+29.4 


+98.7 


^20 .4 


+ 6.9 






T / r\ 

-14.9 


\ 

+ Xo 


Architecture 


+14.5. 


+15.3 


0;6 


-.5.4 


- 3.9 


- 3.6 


- 0.2 


+25 . 8\^ 


Area Studies 


-38.3 


-27.9 


• 20.1 


-14.3 






-34.1 


-20.0 ^ 


Biological 
Science 


-3.1 


+ 7.3 


-23 . 8 


-23.0 


-11.3 


-45 .0 


T C O 

-15.3 


T O 

- 7.2 


Business and 
Management 


+68.9 


+71.9 


+43.7 


+41.8 


+116.8 


+168.6 


+33.9 


+28.4 . 


Communications 


+40 . 5 


+32. 8 


+32.7 


+28 . 5 






+21.5 


+ 4.9 


Computer 
Science 


+122.2 


+180.0 


+86.8 


+113.8 


+164.3 




+68.5 


• +70.8 


Education 


-14. 6 


-18.5 


-18.7 


-13.6 


-21.4 


-25 .7 


- 22 . 2 


-25.6 


Engineering 


lino n 

+108. 1 


+88 . 1 


+48 .4 


+58.9 


-3.4 


-13.6 


-10.0 


- 2.9 


Fine Arts 


- 4.6 


-20.7 


-21. h 


- 5.3 


- 9.6 


-10.5 


- 5.4 


- 2.9 ^ 


Foreign 
Languages 


TO / 


-23 . 1 


-24. 1 


O / T 

-24 . 1 


- 9.1 


+ 6.9 


T T / 

-17 .4 


T f ^ 

-15.6 


Health 


- +25 k 


+23.9 


+23.1 


+27.7 ^ 


+32.5 


+24.6 


+28.6 


+25.4 


Home 

Economics 


To f\ 

-13. 9 


o tr ■ 

-3.5 


- 5.7 


o o 

- o . 8 






+51.5/,- 


+39 . 7 ' 


Letters 


-20.4 


-27 . 8 


-12.3' 


T ^ 1 

-16 . 1 


0.0 


-18.2 


-19^6 


TO / 

-18.4 


Library 
Science 










-66.7 


-61.7 


-64.6 


-61 . 6 


Mathematics 


-10.8 


-42.9 


-23.8 


-19.3 


-38.7 




-51.2 


-39.2 , 


Physical 
•Science 


+48 . 0 


+37.7 


- 4.2 


- 0.5 


+68.0 


4\ 4\ 


+ 1.2 


+16.8 


Psychology 


+ 5.6 


- 0.5" 


-14.8 


-11.5 . 


+16.2 


+24.7 


+40.4 


+20.7 


Public Affairs 


+ 9.1 


+ 9.5 


-26.2 


-23.7 


+ 5.5 


- 0.3 


- 7.0 


- 9.8 


Social 
Sciences 


-28.1 


-31.6 


-24.0. 


-23.1 


-22.9 


-22.6 


-33.9 


-28.9 


Interdiscipli- 
nary Studies 


- 7.0 


- 8.6 


-20.4 


-13.6, 


+59.6 


+140.3 


+62.6 


+50.4 


TOTAL 


+10.6 


+ 1.0 


- 4.5 


- 0.6 


+15.6 


+16.7 


+ 1.5 


- 1.3 
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**Nunjbers too small to permit percentage computations. • • 

Source: Analytic Studies, 'California Postsecondary Education Commission. 
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\were foreign languages (23%), public affairs (16%), and social sciences 
\(16%)-* By 1980-81 the disciplines with the greatest proportion level had 
shifted to public affairs (24%), foreign languages (23%), and computer 
science 19%)/ Disciplines with the lowest representation by 1980-81 were 
mathematics and the physical sciences (both 6%), and engineering (8%), 

One of the most interesting trends at the baccalaureate level for both 
"minorities" and "selected minorities" has been the rate of change of degree 
awards by di.scipline. As Figure 15 notes j degree recipients in these cate- ^ 
gories recorded larger percentage increases in the "growth" fields of compu- 
ter science, engineering, business and management, and communications than 
did the overall SWDTE population^. This condition proved particularly note- 
worthy in computer science and business and management, where "selected 



FIGURE 15 Percentage Change in Bachelor's Degrees Awarded ■ to 
All Minority, Selected Ninoritif, and All Students 
Between 1976-77 and 1980-81 



ALL htlMCRTriES l j SELECTED MINORITIES ALL STUDENTS 



^^^^ V 



/ 



Source: Analytic Studies, California Postsecondary Education Commission. 
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minorities*' -graduates recor^ded higher percentage increases in baccalaureate 
awards than did either the overall **minorities** category (that is, "selected 
minorities" plus Asians), of lAie total graduating class. Some of the spec- 
tacular increases in these perxrentages are clearly attributable to small 
numbers (for example, "selecteov minority" graduates in computer science 
increased from 99 . to 220 over th\ 1970-71 to 1980-81 period--a 122 percent 
jump), bat the consistency of the \ncreases in bachelor's degrees awarded to 
"minorities" and "selected minorities" in the growth disciplines suggest 
that other factors such as improved\secondary school counseling, expanded 
collegi te level outreach programs, arid increased awareness among minority 
students of the linkage between the groVth fields and job opportunities may 
have influenced their selection of majors 



MASTER^S DEGREES 



Both "minorities" and "selected minorities" recorded impressive increases in 
both the number and percentage of master's degrees awarded over the 1976-77 
through 1980-81 time frame. Master's degree recipients in the "minorities". 
c£<tegory posted a 15.6 percent increase (591 degrees), while those in the 
"seiocted minorities" category noted a 16.7 percent (420 degrees) rise. 
These impressive percentage gains did not, however, translate into sub- 
stantial increases in the overall representation of "minorities" and "ser 
lected minorities" in the total graduating class. Between the 1976-77 and 
1980-81 academic years, the percentage of master's degrees awarded to "minor- 
ities" increased from 16 to 18 percent of the statewide SWDTE total, while 
""sreiected minorities" degree recipients rose only from 11 to 12 percent. 

\ ' ^ . • - 

Among "selected minorities" students at the master's level, the most popular 
fields in both the 1976-77 and 1980-81 academic years were education, busi- 
ness and management, and public affairs. While business and management » 
experienced anj overall 169 percent jump, and education a 26 percent decline 
An the number /of master's degrees awarded to "selected minorities" over this 
period, there' was little shifting of graduates among these thjree most popular 
disciplines. The three represented 63 percent of the total number of mas- 
ter's degrees awarded to graduates in the "minorities" category in 1976-77, 
and 62 percent in 1980-81. The highest concentration of both "minority" 
degree recipients (measured in terms of their proportions of their graduat- 
ing classes) occurred in the fields of education, architecture, and foreign 
languages during the 1976-77 academic year. In this year "minorities" ac- 
counted for 21 percent of the total number of master's degrees awarded in 
these three fields. By the 1980t81 academic year, a number of fields virtu- 
ally tied for the highest propartion of "minorities." In this year, foreign 
languages, engineering, public affairs, education, and business- and manage- 
ment all tied at the 21-22 percent range f or"minorities" . 

In 1976-77, "selected minorities" accounted for 17 percent of the total 
number of master's degrees awarded in education. In 1980-81, education also 
claimed the highest proportion of "selected minorities" Ol6%) . 

The disciplines with the lowest representation of master's degree recipients 
classified as "minorities" between 1977 and 1981 included agriculture 





(9-10%), letters (9-10%), and the physical sciences (7-12%). For '^selected 
minorities", agriculture (3-7%), biological sciences (3-4%) , and the physical 
sciences (2-4%) posted the lowest proportions of master* s graduates. 



DOCTORAL DEGREES 

Doctoral degree recipients classified ^s "minorities" and "selected minori- 
ties" fared differently over the five-year period. While the percentage of 
doctorates awarded statewide increased by 14 percent, degrees awarded to 
"minorities ," with of course , a smaller base, rose 33 percent (94 degrees). 
Doctorates awarded to graduates in the "selected minoritieis" category, 
however, dropped by nearly 3 percent. Graduates in the "minorities" category 
rose from 7 to 8 percent of the total graduating class over the 1977-1981 
period while "selected , minorities" held a steady 5 percent of the. total 
number of doctorates granted in both years. 

The relatively small number of degree recipients at the doctorate level 
precluded the development of detailed figures describing the distribution of 
"minorities" and "selected minorities" . graduates by discipline , etc. The 
data do reveal, however ,5. that graduates in the "minorities" category are 
generally concentrated in education, psychology-, and tHe social sciences,- 
and that graduates in engineering increased by 80 percent (20 degrees) over 
the 1977-1981 period. 



SIX 

\ ' 

DEGREE CHOICES OF' FOREIGN STUDENTS 



Chari:^ Fiv~r contained a lengthy description of the assumptions employed in 
deve oping statistics to describe the graduation patterns and rates of 
minority students. While: the same eight categ.ories of graduate ethnicity 
are used to isolate foreign students from others, different assumptions have 
been used in reporting their activities. First, students who declared their 
ethnicity in one of five SWDTE categories^are assumed to be U.S.' residents 
(e.g., either United States citizens or non-citiizens residing in the U.S. as 
permanent residents). Second, students reported in the "non-resident alien" 
category are classified under the term "foreign students." Finally, students 
reported in the "other" or "declined to state" categories are, for the 
purpose of this chapter's discussion, assumed to be U.S. residents. 

Clearly, the as;sumptions used to differentiate foreign students from U.S. 
residents are somewhat arbitrary and based more upon enlightened hunch than 
empirical evidence. To the extent these assumptions are inaccurate, they 
probably understate the number of foreign student graduates over the 1977- 
1981 period. However, as the discussion of student ethnicity data in Appen- 
dix F points out, the self -reported nature of these data permit no more 
reliability in the notion that students who reported their status as "non- 
resident aliens" are actually foreign students than students who reported 
their ethnicity in the "white" or "Hispanic" categories are indeed U.S. 
residents ♦ While the , assumptions used in this chapter to isolate foreign 
students from the total graduate population probably result in the most 
accurate method of reporting trends in foreign student graduation rates , and 
patterns, the actual degree of accuracy, while assumed high, is not known. 



BACHELOR'S DEGREES 



Foreign student graduates at the baccalaureate level in California increased 
substantially in both the percentage and number of degrees they received. 
Statewide, the number of bachelor's degrees awarded to foreign students 
jumped by nearly 94 percent (2,038 degrees) over the 1977-1981 period. When 
considered in relation to the State's overall baccalaureate degree produc- 
tion, foreign students increased their share of the total from 3 percent in. 
.1976-77 to 5 percent in 1980-81 (Table 11). In only one discipline category, 
foreign lang\iages, did the number of foreign student graduates decline over 
this period (Figure 16). All other disciplines recorded increases ranging 
from a low 3^^6 percent in the biological sciences to highs well above 100 
percent "for^ agriculture , communications, computer science, education, engi- 
neering, the fine arts, physical sciences , public affairs, and interdisci- 
plinary studies (Table 12), The number of foreign graduates receiving 
bachelor's degrees doubled in 9 of the 19 disciplines examined over 




Table 11 Market Share- of Degrees Awarded to Foreign Students 
Expressed as a Percent of the Total Graduating Class, 
1976-77 and 1980-81 



Bachelor' s 



Master' s 



Doctoral 



Discipline 


1976-77 


1980-81 


1976-77 


1980-81 


1976-77\ 


1980-81 


Agriculture 


1.6%_ 


.J . D h 


29 . i/o 


Z O . 0 /o 


jD . O/o 




Architecture . 


4.3 


O.J . 


1 O 8 

L5 . a 


9 9 n 


"■ wV 


•kit 


Area Studies 


1.7 


3 . o 


o . i 


1 R 9 






Biological . 
Science 


2.6 


3.4 


10.5 


ii.o 






Business and 
Management 


4.8 


6:7 


, 13.3 


12.8 


12.9 


4.9 


Communications 


1.0 


3.9 


11.3 • 


16.4 






Computer Science 


6.9 


-8.3 


19.5 


22.1 


21.6 


24.6 


Education 


1.2 


4.0 


1.9 


5.5 


8.2 


9.2 


Engineering^ 


11.6 


18.5 


32.0 


36.3 . 


44.9 


37; 6 


Fine Arts \ 
\ 


1.5 


3.9 


5.4 


10.4 


4.3 


V 7.9 


\ 

Foreign Languages 


4.3 


3.7 


10.6 


17.6 


8.3 


4.5 


\ 

Health 


1.3 


1.8 


5.6 


4.0 


3.6 


5.3 


Home Economic^ 


1.5 


2.6 - 


4.4 


7.4' 






Letters 


1.4 


2.5 


5.0 


10.0 


8.5 


8.4 


Library Science 






2.0 


7.1 


r* *\ 




Mathematics 


3.5 


7.4 


17.5 


26.0 






Physical Science 


2.6 


6.4 ■ 


12.3 ■ 


17.9 


15.1 


9.8 


Psychology 


1.5 


2.3 


2.5 


4.4 


3.3 


\6.4 


Public Affairs 


0.9 


2.8 


3.3 


7.0 


8.0 


7.7 


Social Sciences 


1.7 


2.9 - 


11.5 


20.4 


13.5 


14.6 


Interdisciplinary 
Studies 


0.7 


2.0 


2.7 


3.8 


8.5 


4.5 


TOTAL 


2.6% 


5.1% 


9.1% 


11.8% 


14.8% 


12 . 3% 


■"'"'^'Numbers too small to permit percentage computations. 







Source: Analytic Studies, California Postsecondary Education Commission. 
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the 1976-77 - 1980-81 span. The pattern of foreign student baccalaureate 
. awards differed somewhat from U.S. residents during this period. Like their 
U.S. resident counterparts, foreign students directed much of their interest 
toward high technology and business-related fields. In the 1976-77 academic 
year, engineering and business and management (the two most pdpular disci- 
plines) accounted for 45 percent of the total number of bachelor* s degrees 
, awarded to foreign students. By 1980-81 the popularity of these two disci- 
plines had risen to 52 percent of the total. Unlike U.S. residents, however, 
foreign graduates did not exhibit a keen interest in computer science. 
While over the five years studied, bachelor's degrees . awarded to foreign 
students in this discipline increased by oyer 150 percent, the number rose 
by only 54 degrees. ' Foreign students also differed in that they increased 
the number of baccalaureate degrees they received in eight fields that 
suffered overall declines. Education (+179%), the fine arts (+144%),. arid 
interdisciplinary studies (+130%) are the three fields in wfiich this phenome- 
non is most evident. 



FIGURE 16 Percentage Change in Bachelor' s Degrees Awarded to 
Foreign Students and All Students Between 1976-77 
and 1980-81 
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Source: Analytic Studies, Calif ornia ^ostsecondary Education, Cpmmission. 
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Table 12 The Percentage Change in Degrees Awarded to Foreign 
Students and U. S. Residents, Bi^ Discipline, 1976-77 
Through 1980-81 



Bachelor' s 



Master' s 



Doctoral 



Discipl ine 


Foreign 


Residents 


Foreign 


Residents 


Foreign 


Kesi aenxs 


Agriculture 


+260.0% 


+ 2.9% 


- 7.9% 


+ 6.1 










- 7.6 


+100.0 


+ 13.9 


\ 








- 16.0 


+100.0 


- 27.8 






Biolocical 
Science 


+ 3.6 


- 23.7 


- 4.4 ~ 


- 9.8 


- 56.1 ■ 


+ 26.4 


Business and 
Management 


+ 98.2 


+ 39.0 


+ 23.6 


+ 29.1 


0.0 


+ 21.3 


Communications 


+414.3 


+ 24.6 


+ 52.2 








Computer 
Science 


\ 

+158.8 


+110.5 


+ 93.8 


+ 65.3 






Education 


+179.3 , 


- 16.1 


+113.3 


- 28.3 


+ 29.0 


+ 14.1 


Engineering 


+153.9 


+ 46.5 


+ 10.2 


- 9.1 


- 16 .9 


+ 12 .2 


Fine Arts 


+144.4 


- 7.6 


+ 87.9 ■ 


- 8.1 






Foreign 
Languages 


- 35 4 


- 23.6 


+ 40.6 


- 22.2 






Hp A 1th 


+ 80.4 


+ 27 . 1 


- 9.3 


+ 27.5 


y w> 




Home Economics 


+ 54.6 


- 9-8 




+ 35.4 


"/wV 




Letters 


+ 44.1 


- 17.0 


+ 65.3 


- 22.8 






Library Science 








- 0 J . D 






Mathematics 


-I. Trv 7 


_ 99 C 
ZZ . J 


U • o 


- 46 0 




+ 5.5 


•Physical Sciences 


+147.9 


, - 4.5 


+ 69.0 


+ 9.5 


- 25.0 


+ 22.8 


Psychology 


+ 35.2 


- 12.3 


+117.7 


+ 18.2 


+152.6 


- 95.2 


Public Affairs 


+147.4 


- 25.2 


+ 91.7 


- 13.3' 






Social Sciences 


+ 32.1 


- 24.1 


+ 25.4 


- 36.0 


- ^-6 


- 10.2 


" Interdisciplinary 
Studies 


+130.4 


- 14.7 


+113.3 


+ 48.6 


'+ 30.3 


+ 18.4 


TOTAL 


+93.5% 


- 3.2% 


+ 28.2% 


- 4.2% 


- 4.8% 


+ 17.3% 



^^'-Numbers too small to permit percentage computations. . 

Source: Analytic .Studies , California Postsecondary Education Commission. 
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By a wide margin, engineering proved to be the discipline at the bacca- 
laureate level in which foreign students represented their greatest percent- 
age of the statewide graduating class. In 1976-77 foreign students accounted 
for 12 percent of the bachelor* s degrees awarded in engineering in Califor- 
nia. By 1980-81 this percentage had increased to 19 percent of the total — 
nearly one out of every five bachelor's degrees av?arded in engineering. 
Figure 15 presents a summary of the percentage changes in bachelor's dejrees 
awarded to foreign students by discipline coSpared to statewide averages. 



MASTER'S DEGREES 



Foreign student graduates at the master's level differed from both their 
counterparts at the baccalaureate level and from all other master's degree 
recipients between 1977 and 1981. First, proportionately more foreign 
students received graduate degrees than bachelor ' s degrees. Over the five- 
year period, the ratio of bachelor's to master's degrees awarded to Califor- 
nia residents remained virtually constant at 2.84:1, favoring bachelor's 
degrees. Foreign graduates exhibited a marked difference, however; their 
ratio of bachelor's to master's degrees rose from 0.77:1 in 1976-77 to 
0.87:1 in 1980-81, both figures favoring master's degrees. Second, foreign 
graduates tended to concentrate their master's level studies, more heavily in 
business and management, and engineering than did U.S. residents. In the 
1976-77 and 1980-81 academic years,. 22 percent and 28 percent of the master's 
degrees awarded to U.S. residents were in the fields of business and manage- 
ment, and engineering. In these same two years, master's degrees awarded to 
foreign students in business and management, and engineering averaged 53 
percent and '48 percent, respectively. As might be expected, engineering 
proved to be the discipline in which foreign students recorded the highest 
percentage of total master ' s degrees awarded. In 1976-77, 32 percent (one 
out of . three) of the master's degrees awarded* in engineering by California 
college^s and universities was awarded to a foreign student. This percentage 
increased to 36 percent of the total by the end of the 1980-81 academic 
• year. 

Unlike at the baccalaureate level, foreign graduates recorded both positive 
and negative changes in the percentage of master's degree§ awarded. While a 
number of disciplines posted 100 percent plus increases in master's degrees 
awarded to foreign students (education and psychology are the most notable 
instances), four disciplines awarded fewer. Included, in this group were 
. agriculture,' biological sciences, ' nlth, and mathematics . Surprisingly , the 
•engineering and business and ma. aient' fields experienced only moderate 
inCv^eases in the number of master's degrees awarded — 10 percent for engineer- 
ing, and 24 percent for business and management . In comparison, master's 
degrees awarded to U.S. residents dropped by 9 percent in engineering while 
degree awards in business and management rose by 28 percent. 



DOCTORAL DEGREES 



The number of doctoral degrees awarded to foreign students declined by 
nearly 5 percent over the 1977-1981 period. Losses in foreign student 
graduates were^*6xperienced in the biological sciences (-56%), the physical 
sciences (-25%), and, perhaps surprisingly, engineering (-17%). Increases in 
the number of doctoral degrees awarded occurred in education (29%) and 
mathematics (33%). In considering these percentage changes,' however, the 
"smallness" of the numbers clearly ^plays a significant effect and, there- . 
fore, the magnitude of the trends may be misstated. As with the mastef^s' 
degree, engineering proved to be the most popular field of study at the / 
doctoral level. Thirty-six percent of the doctoral degrees awai:.ded to 
foreign students in 1976-77 were in engineering. In the 1980-81 academic 
year this percentage had dropped slightly to 31 percent. ^ 

From a State-level viewpoint, 45 percent of all of the Ph:D.s in engineering 
awarded in California in the 1976-77 academic year went to foreign students . 
Even though the number of U.S. residents receiving doctoral degrees in 
engineering declined somewhat over this period, the proportion of Ph.D.s 
awarded to foreign students dropped to 38 percent by the 1980-81 academic 
year. 



\ 
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SEVEN 

MAJOR CHOICES OF UPPER DIVISION AND GRADUATE 

STUDENTS 

One of the assumptions underlying this report is that a five-year record of 
degrees conferred in all fields of study is useful as an indication of 
trends in student interests. Nonetheless, statistics regarding conferred 
degrees, no matter how recently they were Conferred, reflect student choices 
in the past. For obvious reasons, academic planning must be even more 
concerned with the program choices of students currently enrolled. 

So far, this report has focused on degrees awarded because they are more 
reliable than enrollment figures in reporting students* final choices. This 
chapter, however, examines trends in enrollments among fields of study at 
the University of California and the Calif ornia State | University for the 
past five years. By counting only upper division students majoring in each 
field, it reduces to some extent the fluctuations caused by students switch- 
ing majors. At the graduate level, of course, moving from one major field 
to another is much less common than at the- undergraduate level, and graduate 
majors therefore provide more solid evidence of trends in career choices 
than upper division majors. In both cases, upper division and graduate 
majors point to a continuation into the immediate future of the trends in 
degree output identified earlier in this report. 



UPPER DIVISION students' 

' ' - I • 

Figure^ 17 shows that /the fields with the greatest percentage gains in the 
number of bachelor* s degrees awarded during the last five years are, with 
few exceptions, the same fields with significant increases in current enroll- 
ment. In fact, there is a striking correspondence between changes in enroll- 
ment and degrees granted in all the discipline categories suggesting,, -of 
course, that declining fields will continue to decline and gaining fields 
will continue to gain. The exceptions are in- architecture and mathematics, 
fields in which degrees gr^ declined during the past five years but 

enrollments have increased slightly; and in agriculture, in which the number 
of degrees increased but overall enrollments are falling off. 

Figure 17, therefore, holds out little prospect of an early return to pat- 
terns of distribution as they used to be. It illustrates vividly the charac- 
teristic tendency of enrollment patterns during the past five years: a 
steady drain of majors from a majority of disciplines toward a heavy concen- 
tration in a few. 
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GRADUATE STUDENTS 

i' ■ ■ 

At the graduate level in the State University, a graphic display of trends 
in enrollment of majors beside degrees awarded since 1977 (Figure 18) pre- 
sents an even gloomier picture for a majority of academic departments, in 



FIGURE 17 Percentage Changes in Upper Division Majors and 
Bachelor' s Degrees Awarded in General Fields of 
' Studr/, University of California and California State 
University, 1976-77 Through 1980-81 
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addition to the nine discipline areas in which both enrollments and degrees 
have declined, five more--health professions, physical sciences, home eco- 
nomics, public affairs and services, and foreign languages--show falling 
enrollments despite' an increase in degrees. Furthermore, the decline in 
enrollments in many fields is accelerating; as indicated by the extent to 
which percentage losses in enrollments exceed the decline in degrees awarded. 



FIGURE 18 Percentage Changes in Graduate Majors and Master's 
Degrees Awarded, California State University,: 1976-77 
Through 1980-81 
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Source: Analytic Studies, California Postsecondary Education Conunission. 
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In the University of California, graduate enrollmetfts in a majority of 
departments' have shown a healthy resistance to the downward trend evident in 
the State University. As Figure 19 shows, only four areas — education, 
psychology, foreign languages, and library sciences--have lost enrollment to 
an appreciable extent, while most others have made significant gains. Even 
in letters and social sciences, in which graduate degrees declined between 
1976-77 and 1980-81, graduate enrollment was up. The top three or four 
enrollment-growth fields are the same as those which have been identified 
throughout this report, with the addition here of agriculture. 



FIGURE 19 Percentage Changes in Graduate Enrollments and 
Master's and Doctoral Degrees Ax^arded, Uzilversitx/ of 
California, 1976-77 Through 1980-81 
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Changes in graduate enrollments in the University have been moderate, con- 
siderably less volatile than those in the State University. One 'possible 
reason is that students at the doctoral .level remain in the^ pipeline longer, 
and each year's enrollment totals 'are bolstered by those who may have com- 
pleted all but the dissertation some years ago. Another explanation may 
have to do with the changing value attached to the master's degree as an 
academic award. As graduate enrollments are reported by the University, it 
is not possible to determine how many students are in doctoral programs and 
how many are seeking only a master's degree. In a number of traditional 
academic disciplines, anyone who enrolls as a graduate student is assumed to 
be enrolling in a doctoral program, the master's degree being offered,- if at 
all, to those who later decide or are encouraged not to continue. In a few 
fields, of course--among them architecture, performing arts, and business 
and management — the master's degree remains to all intents and purposes the 
terminal degree.- But in most of the humanities and social sciences it seems 
to be of diminishing value, due in part .perhaps to the abundant supply of 
Ph.D.s in these fields. Certainly, trends in enrollments in master's programs 
in the State University and in the number of degrees awarded in both the 
State University and-. University during the past five years suggest a changing 
attitude toward ther.degree. If . in fact the master's degree in a broad range 
of subjects is in tke process of losing its market value--a premise that 
admittedly requires greater documentation and analysis than is presented 
here — that development will have major implications for many graduate pro- 
grams in the California State University. 
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EIGHT \ 
ISSUES AND IMPLICATIONS \ 

\ ' ■ 

Academic planning would be vastly\ simplified if the duraV^on of trends wjiich 
result in disciplines gaining or losing favor as fields in which to major 
were possible to predict with any certainty. At the present time, it would 
appear that programs in, business and ^computer science will\continue indefi- 
nitely to attract increasing numbers of^majors, and that the steady erosion 
of student majors in letters and social sciences during the last five years 
will continue through the next five as well. Yet simple extrapolation is 
unwise. Few could have predicted a decade ago that the social sciences, 
which enjoyed such vigorous annual growth during the 1960s, would suffer an 
equally precipitous decline during the late 1970s. \ 

. ■ -1 

I •- 

■ ■ . / 

IMPLICATIONS OF FREE CHOICE OF MAJOR 

A social and economic system which allows free choice of academic speciali- 
zation and career (one of the basic rights of American democracy) assumes 
that the number of people trained and the number employable in a given field 
will over time remain in reasonable balance. It expects that college stu- 
dents will somehow inform themselves about the job market and be at least 
partially influenced in their choice of major by what seem to be occupation- 
ally promising fields. Except in certain professions which limit supply by • 
restricting enrollment (medicine, for example) or through occasional efforts 
to increase supply by offering incentives such as fellowships and forgivable 
loans, American higher education has taken a laissez faire approach to 
manpower supply and demand. By and large, this free-marketplace system, 
vastly preferable to a bureaucratically regulated quota system, has adjusted 
itself to correct major imbalances. But periodically , as at present, free 
choice of career is in effect restricted by oversupplies in a number of 
fields. Current shifts in enrollment can be viewed, in part, as the self- 
correcting mechanism of the free marketplace in operation. 

A system which allows free choice of academic' major also assumes that even 
though certain disciplines that are regarded as essential to a comprehensive 
curriculum ma y not promise certain or lucrative career opportunities, they 
will continue to attract enough students to justify employing faculty . 
During periods of expanding enrollment , students have tended to distribute 
themselves throughout the major disciplines in a manner that supports this 
assumption. Thus, in the 1960s, all disciplines gained, if at somewhat 
different rates, in the enrollment of majors. Although variations occurred 
from year to year in the percent of biology majors, for instance, compared 
to those in business, French, or sociology, there were so many new students 

that a key measure of department chairmen's .effectiveness was how many 

additional faculty positions they could capture for their department each 
year. With enrollments if^^.*eling off or declining, however, one department's 



gain in the number of majors must be at the expense of another department's 
loss. It is this aspect of the present context that is disturbing, partly 
because it is foreign to the experience of most academic administrators. 
Only during the past five years have some departments come face to face with 
the prospect that their pool of majors may dry up entirely, v If present 

trends continue, some sizable departments in both public and independent 

California institutions may be reduced to offering Tower dTvisib^n 
education courses as their only function. However vital this service may 
be, in most cases it can be performed by a fraction of the staff currently 
employed. ' ^ . . 

Current academic planning is complicated by the fact that disciplines suffer- 
ing the greatest losses in enrollment--letters , social sciences, and foreign 
languages--have traditionally constituted a significant portion of the core 
curriculum, and degree programs in these subjects have come to be regarded 
as essential offerings on a comprehensive campus. At the present rate, 
offering a major program in some of these subjects on all public campuses 
may soon be impractical. The reason is not simply that of cost effectiveness, 
when enrollments of majors fall below a minimum level. Equally important is 
the increasingly accepted concept of "critical mass" — the assumption that 
quality in degree programs depends in some measure on the direct interaction 
of a sufficient number of qualified participants engaged in a common pursuit. 
Exactly what minimum number of students and faculty constitute, a critical 
mass may vary with circumstances, in that certain esoteric or highly special- 
ized fields may be intellectually vital with only small. numbers of students. 
But among core subjects in which a large number of campuses offer degree 
programs, those programs with substandard enrollments become increasingly 
difficult to justify. 

Undoubtedly many students will continue to take courses in social sciences 
and humanities, either to satisfy breadth requirements or because of personal 
interest. Nevertheless, the loss of majors is having a significant impact 
on the workload and morale of these departments. The need for upper division 
classes and seminars ' diminishes , as does the time devoted to student advis- 
ing. The' loss of majors almost inevitably leads to reductions in the number 
of faculty positions assigned to the department, since lower division classes 
allow for higher student-to-faculty ratios than upper division and graduate 
classes. Equally important, introductory courses tend to drain the energy 
and enthusiasm of faculty who look to upper division or graduate seminars in 
order to sustain or revitalize their research interests. With an ever- 
growing proportion of a department's efforts devoted to these "service" 
courses and with little likelihood of hiring new, young faculty to whom. they 
. customarily . have been assigned, the need to maintain faculty morale and 
preserve instructional vitality becomes an additional challenge. 



INFLUENCES ON STUDENT CHOICE OF MAJOR 



Student choices of major are affected by a wide range of variables including 
not only a talent or predilection for a given field of study (possibly 
influenced by an exceptional high school teacher) but also and perhaps more 
often by economic conditions, cultural values, and social priorities in the 
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environment. A number of reasons are commonly suggest.^d for the current 
popularity of careers in business and technology among the current generation 
of college students: (1) preoccupation with financial security associated 
with anxiety over the job market, (2) fascination with technology, (3) 
diminished social consciousness , and (4) loss of interest in the life of the 
mind, as represented by humanistic scholarship_jjid-pbi4<^sophic"^p"ecuTa 

je? • ': 

If any or all of these conditions are in. fact ^responsible for recent shifts 
in enrollment, how long will they prevail? Shiifts in student interest over 
the last century have been frequently compared to swings of a pendulum, 
suggesting that at some point after a pronounced emphasis on practical and 
v'ocational subjects, a definite swing back to ;a renewed interest in liberal 
education has occurred. When and if such a reversal of current trends will 
take place is 'impossible to forecast, but twci developments related to the 
job market might trigger a turnaround. First, the job market for business 
majors , computer specialists , and certain kinds of engineers may become 
saturated, just as did the market for teachersj in the early 1970s. Second, 
because of the steady reduction in the size of the college-age population 
through the 1980s, the job market may open iip in currently congested academic 
disciplines, thereby removing the stigma of joblessness from these fields. 
Even under these circumstances, not all disciplines would recover from their 
current losses, but a somewhat more even distribution of student maj ors 
among the fields of study could again be anticipated. 



INSTITUTIONAL RESPONSES 



In the meantime, a variety of responses .are possible for campuses, institu- 
tions, and systems faced with rapid and wholesale shifts in student demand 
for programs. In fields of study enjoying runaway popularity, they may 
decide to limit enrollments. This deciision, which has always been an option, 
may now be dictated by necessity, in that no possibility exists of enlarging 
facilities or expanding staff to accommodate more than a specific number of 
students. Or it may result from a desire to maintain a balanced curriculum. 
For example, a campus may determine in the interest of curricular integrity 
that no one program should expand beyond a certain size regardless of capac- 
ity. Such a judgment was much less difficult when. overall enrollments were 
expanding steadily. Today, however, a campus !that restricts enrollment in 
business administration, engineering, computer science, or communications--or 
that do^esn* t^^f er these programs — risks losing enrollment altogether. 

Another alternat^^'.ve is to maintain or increaseJlie^iD^^rJi^tienai — s-tarff—in 
■PXpanding fields "t^- employing part-tl^eHfarCuTty^or by establishing a salary 
differential for t^^culty in these fields. These steps are not without 
potential hazard toxthe long-range health of the institution.. Part-time 
faculty can, of course, contribute to the effectiveness of an educational 
program by bringing vairiety and often first-hand acquaintance with^ the 
practical application of a body of knowledge to the instructional process. 
But a predominantly full-time faculty, committed not only to the advancement 
of their own disciplines but also to the strength and vitality of the cur- " 
riculum as a whole, is clearly an important component of institutional 
quality. Increasing indefinitely the number of part-time faculty thus is 
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not in the best interest of students or the campus. Nor are salary differen- 
tials . an easy solution. Not only is the determination of who should be 
eligibly for a higher salary scale bound to be arbitrary (for instance, 
should all engineering faculty be included or only those in high-demand 
subspecialties; and are chemistry, physics, and geology also high-tech 
fields deserving of inclusion), but salary differentials are likely to have 
a detrimental effect on faculty morale in other fields. .Furthermore, deter- 
mining when to retract the differential because it is no longer warranted by 
the demands of the marketplace is likely to be awkward. Nevertheless, the 
University of California has resorted to this alternative for engineering 
and business administration, and the California State University seeks to do 
so . . ^ \ 

Another means of coping with shifting enrollments within a no-growth context 
is to collect all faculty positions as they become available through attri- 
tion into a central pool for redistribution as enrollments dictate. This 
practice, already in effect on a number of University campuses, has the 
advantage of increasing the flexibility of the campus administration to 
direct resources where needs are. greatest. Its^ effectiveness in resource 
management depends to some extent on attrition occurring in departments with 
falling enrollments and the maintenance of campus-wide enrollments at a 
sufficient level. Nevertheless, it makes possible not only reinforced 
staffing of existing programs as the need arises but even launching an 
occasional new program, \fliile allowing chance attrition to become a primary 
determinant of the shape of a curriculum would be irresponsible, the accumu- 
lation of all faculty positions for possible reallocation seems a reasonable 
practice, especially in situations where a gradual realignment of depart- 
mental strengths is an adequate response. 

Another means of ameliorating somewhat the effects of severe enrollment 
losses in individual departments is to explore the possibility of inter- 
departmental cooperation either in the form of interdisciplinary degree 
programs, team-taught courses, or other mutual undertakings. Such approaches 
are already quite common, of course, and have been implemented for^reasons 
of pedigogical effectiveness long before economic necessity has dictated 
their consideration. One disappointing aspect of this expedient in the 
present context is that the interdisciplinary program- may not have aiiy more .' 
drawing power than the programs of the individual departments. For" example, 
programs I in comparative literature usually of fered jointly by members of 
several/foreign language departments are losing undergraduate majors more 
rapidly than most programs. 

The most extreme response to enrollment losses is to cancel the program. 
There are any n^lmber of reasons why such an action is viewed as a last 
resort on most college campuses. The decision affects faculty, often tenured 
faculty, and if any savings are to be realized, these staff members must be 
reassigned or, more realistically, dismissed. There is always the possi- 
bility that the enrollment .losses may be temporary and if the program can 
weather the current drought, the next swing, in student interests may see it 
regaining favor. Or it may be a program long regarded as an essential 
component in a comprehensive curriculum whose loss would diminish the stature 
of the campus as a reputable academic institution. 



For these and other reasons, only a minimal number of degree programs have 
been discontinued on University and State University campuses during^Jthe 
past five years. Even though detailed procedures for program termination 
are in place in both segments, there is an understandable reluctance to rush 
into them. 

•\ • ■ • _ 

The academic process, considered by some to be unduly cautious and deliber- 
ate, cannot be measured by the same standards applied to commercial business. 
The success of an academic institution is not based primarily on how effec- 
tively or rapidly it gauges and responds to the shifting demands of the 
marketplace. One of the vital functions of the college curriculum and the 
instructional program it outlines has always be^u to order , preserve, and 
extend the fields of knowlefige deemed essential for the progress of civiliza- 
tion. In this capacity, the instructional and research activities of a 
university cannot be content merely to reflect and respond to prevailing 
community values. They must often challenge, or attempt to shape, elevate, 
or refine those values. 1 ' 

It is not expected, of course, that every campus will offer instruction or 
conduct research in all fields of study. .One obvious implication of the 
recent shifts in enrollment documented in this report is that especially in 
a multicampus system, it is no longer feasible for each campus to aspire to 
offer a full array of degree^ -f)^ro^raras at all levels in all disciplines. 
Therefore, the frequent review jaixd refinement of campus mission statements 
becomes increasingly important. These revisions, even though perhaps narrow- 
ing the comprehensiveness of a campus's degree programs, should prove in the 
long run to be salutary since a, well-planned elimination of a number of 
programs on individual campuses will not necessarily compromise the strength 
of the system's academic program as a whole. In fact, pruning programs of 
marginal vitality may be an essential precursor to establishing centers of 
excellence in the various disciplines. 

Unfortunately, in a time of restricted resources, the creation of centers of 
excellence on some campuses can be achieved only at the cost of possibly un- 
pleasant dislocations oh others. Moreover, at this stage in the evolution 
of the public segments, such centers are not likely to develop spontaneously. 
They will require careful central planning and the exercise of greater 
authority in curricular matters than systemwide administration in more 
affluent times may have wished to wield. 



CONCLUSION 

The issues suggested here and ^others implicit in the statistical tables of 
this report ' extend beyond., curricular planning into all areas of academic 
policy. For the most part, they ire matters that must be resolved by the 
institutions themselves. As every campus and segmental administrator knows, 
solutions that may have worked ten years ago are unsuited to today's context. 
, Fixed, if not decliaing, resources and enrollments mean that institutions 
face a "zero s.um" dilemma: if they respond to changes in student interests 
by supplying additional staff, equipment, and facilities to fields in highest 
demand, they must find the wherewithal- for these reinforcements internally. 
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Yet to siphon off resources from fields with falling enrollments and transfer - 
I' them to .departments that. are thriving is by no means a simple transaction; 
it is surrounded by a variety of considerations more complicated than mere 
economic efficiency. • 

. The circumstances portrayed in this report suggest the need for institutions 
to have the greatest degree of administrative and fiscal flexibility consis- 
tent with the demands of accountability in order to make these choices. 
These circumstances, in turn, require that institutions be prepared to 
explain and justify their choices, because their responses to 'shifting 
enrollment patterns are in every way as important to the public interest as 
others, such as admission requirements, fee and financial aid policies, and 
affirmative action programs, which commonly command greater ' attention iu the 
public foxum. i 
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FIRST PROFESSIONAL DEGREES 



PROFESSIONAL DEGREES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1961-1980 

The professional fields of Medicine (and related medical specialities), Law/ 
and Theology shared in the general upswing in the number of degrees awarded 
nationally, the number in all fields except Dentistry and Pharmacy at least 
doubling during the past 20 years (Table 13). As a percentage of the number 
of bachelor* s degrees awarded during the same year, however, the number of 



over 9,500 degree's in 1961 and almost- 36,000 in 1980, an increase of 275 
percent. At the same time, the number of degrees in Medicine increased 113 
percent and those in Dentistry only 60 percent. While there were in fact 
fewer advanced degrees in Pharmacy in 1980 than in 1961, bachelor *s degrees 
iri the field kept pace with the overall trend by increasing threefold (to 
7,100) during the period. ^Optometry and Podiatry registered impressive 
percentage increases although the number of degrees in these specialties 
remains relatively small. 

The most remarkable statistics of the table on First . Prof essional Degrees 
are >:hose concerning the number of degrees awarded to women in each of the 
'professional fields, a development discussed in Chapter 3 of the report. 



PROFESSIONAL DEGREES IN CALIFORNIA/ 1977-1981 

Prof essional degrees . awarded in California during the past five years reflect 
the same tendencies. While there have been no appreciable increases in the 
total number of degrees in any professional field. since 1977, ;the percentages 
earned by women are up in all fields. 

As illustrated in Table 14, the University of California has ,a consistently 
better record than the independent colleges in the percentage of professional 
degrees awarded to women. (The • only exception is in Optometry in 1981,) 
The University is also far ahead of the national percentages in every professional 
field, but especially in Dentistry (24% to 13%), Veterinary Medicine (47% to 
33%), and Pharmacy (48% to 38%). 

Nevertheless, the number of women receiving professional degrees from California^ 
independent institutions, also increased significantly during the past five 
years. The increase in the percentage of degrees earned by women in independent 
colleges and universities was particularly impressive in Optometry (from 9% 
to 23%), in Law (from 21% to 33%), and in Pharmacy (from 25% to 37%). 
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TABLE 13 First Professional Degrees Awarded in the United States r 
by Field of Study, in Total and to Women, 1960-61, _^_} 
^ : l9J7-0^7^1.,-^and-L97~9-'^80- ~~ " ' \ 



Field of 5tudv 




1960-61 






1970-71 






1979r80 






Number 


Awarded 

to 
Women 


Percent 

to 
Women 


Number 


Awarded Percent 
to to 
Women Women 


Number 


Awarded 

^to 
Women 


Percent' 

to 
Women 


Dentistry 


3,289 


19 


0.5 


3,745 


42 1. 


,1 


5,258 


7)00 


13< 


.3 


Medic ire 


6,986 


338 


4.8 


8,919 


. \ 8 09 9 , 


,1 


14,902 


3, '486 


23. 


.4 


Op tone try 


315 


4 


2.0 


531 


13 2, 


,4 


1,085 


170 


15, 


, 7 


Osteopathy 


• 508 


10 


1.3 


472 




,3 


1,011 


159 


15, 


.7 


Pharmacy 


' 794 


88 


11.1 ■ 




^ -\ 






. 637 


239 


37 


.5 


Podiatry 


121 


3 


2 . 5 


240 




1 

5 2, 


.1 




/ J > 


' 12 


.6 


Veterinary Medicine 


820 


. 16 


1.9 


1,252 




1 ' ' 


.8 


1,835 


602 


32 


.8 

\ 


Law 


9,51,4 


262 


2.8 


17,421 


1,24( 


? 7 


.1 


35,647 


10,754 


30 


. 2 


Theology 


3,355 




■ hi 


•5,055- 




3 2 


.J_ 




982 


13 


,3 


TOTAL 


29,491 


788 


2.7 


37,615 


/ 

2,336 6 


^ 2 


68,070 


17,165 


25 


^2 



Sources: U.S. Office of Education, 1963; National Center for Education Statis- 
tics, 1982. / 



TABLE 14 First Professional Degrees Awarded in California by 
Field of Study, in Total and to Women, 1977 and 1981 



Field of 
Studv 



Dentistry 



Medicine 



Ootoraetrv 



Veterinary 
Medicine 



Law'*' 



Phannacy 



1977 



1981 







<• 








V / 

3 / 




<y 




. 




,9 


Sex 


UC 


Women 


Ind. 


Women 


Total 


- Women / 


UD 


Women 


Ind. 


Women 


Total 


Women 


M 


131 




312 




- 443 




133 




322 




455 




F 


39 


22.9 


23 


'6.3 


^ 62 


12.2 


43 


24.4 


28 


8.0 


71 


13.5 


T 


170 . 




335 - 




505 




176 




350 




■ 526 




M 


433 




319 




752 




409 




■ '313 




727 




F 


106 


. 19.7 


73 


18.6 


179 


19.2 


158 


27.9 


86 


21.3 


244 


25.1 


T 


539 




392 




931 




567 




404 




971 




M 


38 




77 




115 




48 




69 




117 






19 


33.3 


7 


9.0 


26 


13.4 


11 


18.6 


,.•21 


23.3 


32 


21.4 


T 


57 




84 




141 




59 




' ' 90 




149 




M 


76 








76 




45 








45 




5" 


23 


23.2 






23 


23.2 


40' 


47.0 






40 


47.0 


T 


99 








99 




.25 








85 




M 


827 




3,502 




4,329 




782 




2,986 ^ 




3,786 






416 


33.4 


948 


21.3 


1,364 


24.0 


486 


38.3 


1,464 


32.8 


1,950 


33.9 


T 


1,243 




4,4 50 




5,693 




1,263 




4,450 




5,736 




M 


50 




208 




253 




59 




174 




233' 






41 


45.0 


71 


25.4' 


122 


32.1 


54 


47.8 


'104 


37.4 


153 


40.4 


" r 


,' 91 




279 




380 




113 




27 3 




391 





"lie totals include Hastings College of the Law. Independent totals include un- 
--accredited law schools. 

Source:. Analytic Studies, California Postsecondary Education Commission. 
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APPENDIX B 
Bachelor's and Master's Degrees 
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Agriculture 



Architecture 



Area Studies 



Percent 
78-77 80-81 Change. 



BACHELOR'S DEGREES 
MALE 



uc 


408 ■ 


298 


csu 


980 


925 


Subtotal 


1 ion 


1 "J ■? 1 


IJfD 


12 


9 


Total 


1,400 


1,232 








UC 


241 


280 


CSU 


267 


444 


Subtotal 


508 


724 


IN'D 


0 


3 


Total 


50S 


727 








UC 


60 


104 


csu 


79 


100 


Subtotal 


139 


204 


IND 


•21 


3 


Total 






Minority- 


160 


207 


Total, 






Selected 






Minority 


79 


157 


NON-RESIDENT 




ALIEN 






UC 


9 


9 


CSU 


21 


lOl 


Subtotal 


30 


107 


IND 


0 


I 


Total 


iO 


108 


TOTAL 






BACHELOT^'S 






lie 


649 


659 


CSU 


1,247 


1,369 


Subtotal 


1.896 


2,028 


IND 


12 


12 


Total 


i,9oa 


2,040 



12.0 



43.1 



29. i 



98.? 



260.0 



76-77 80-81 



Percent 
Change 



6.9 



92 
63 

155 
79 

234 



61 
48 
109 
22 

131 



59 



3 
18 
21 
16 
37 



314 
405 
719 
147 
366 



116 
95 

211 
50 

261 



9 

16 
25 
28 
53 



309 
355 
664 
155 
819 



11.5 



Biological Sciences 

//Percent 
76-77 80-8y Change 



Business 



222 


158 


36 


33 


1342 


260 


.56 


~ 31 


564 


418 


92 


64 


68 


105 


j9 


44 


632 


523 - 17.2 


131 


108 



+3.2 

\ 



- 5.4 




82 
79 

161 
64 

225 



71 




24 


12 




514 


503 


58 




33 


17 . 




247 


252 


129 




57 


29/ 




761 


755 


21 




24 






302 


275 


150 


14.5 


81 


/• 


-.38.3 


1,063 


1,030 


68 


15.3 


43 


/ 31 


- 27.9 


363 


395 



3 2 60 

1 4 ^7 
4- ' 6 107 

2 5 59 
6 11 / 166 



118 103 3,023 

135 76 2.108 

253 179 - 5,131 

103 126 1,352 

356 305 - 14.3, 6,483 



2,346 
1,486 
3,332 
1,165 
4,995 



3.6 



11.6 15 A 

1,123 1,865 

1,239 2,019 

480 8E5. 



L2 
265 
277 
269 
546 



541 
7 ,760 



14 
590 
604 
478 
1,032 



923 
9,900 



- 23.0 



8,301 10,823 
3,163 5,433 
11,464 16/261 



120,2 




98.2 



41,8 



MASTER'S DEGREES 
M.\LE 



lie _ / 


143 


. 81 


169 


140 


CSU / 


99 


91 


64 


65 


Subtotal / 


247 


172 


233 


205 


IND / V 


12 


21 


29 


32 


Total / 


259 


193 - 25.5 


262 


237 


FEMALE 










UC 


28 


34 


49 


• 100 


CSU 


14 


24 


11 


17 


Subtotal 


42 


58 


60 


117 


IND 




5 ■ " 




16 


Total 


45 


63 40.0 


64 


133 


MINOR I n 










CC 


6 


' 11 


41 


38 


CSU 


9 




3 


7 


Subtotai 


15 


13 


■ 44 




INB 


' 0 




7 


4 


Total 










Minority 


15 


15 


51 


49 


Total 










Selected 










.Mioority 


5 


10 


28 


27 


.SOH-RESIDENT 










ALIEN 










UC 


59 


21 


34 


44 


CSU 


24 


56 


3 


31 


Subtotai 


?3 




37 


75 


IND 


6 


5 


.3 


15 


Total 


39 


32 - 7.9 


45 


90 


TOTAL 










MASTER'S 










UC 


176 ■ 


lo9 


218 


28C 


CSU 


113 


115 


75 


82 


Subtotal 


239 


234 


293 


362 


:nd 


15 


26 


33 


48 


Total 


304 


310 2.0 


326 


410 



ERIC 



9.5 



107.8 



3.9 
3.6 



100.0 



25.3 



14 
11 
25 
33 
58 



39 
20 

59 
56 
115 



M 

11 

36 



- 37. ^i. 



45 
17 



30 
92 
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216 
169 
385 
66 
451 



131 
163 
-294 
67 
361 



- 20.0 



25 


22 




105 


88 




239 


9 


- 8 




69 


67 




185 


34 


30 




174 


155 




424 


23 


19 




35 


29 




405 


57 


49 ■ 


- 14.0 


209 


184 


- 12.0 


329 


2 


2 




32 


24 




110 


3 


4 




9 


11 




102 


5 . 


6 




41 


35 




212 


5 


4 




12 


12 




325 


10 


10. 




. 53 


47 


- 11.3 


537 


4 


7 




20 


11 


- 45.0 


299 


4 


6 




55 


. 18 




100 


0 


2 




3 


38 




54 


4 


.8 




58 


56 




154 


3 


6 




11 


10 




571 




14 




69 


66 


4.3 


725 



20.0 



238 
559 
101 
660 



273 
230 
SOi 
96 
599 



72 



9. J 



.635 527 

810 826 

1,445 1,353 

3,177 3,856- 

4,622 5,209 



293 
367 
660 
1,085 
l,74i) 



83 
62 
145 



995 
1,369 
3.532 
5,451 



803 



90 
158 
248 
648 
396 



364 
1,193 
2,057 
4,941 
6,998 



Lie. 5 



116.8 
~168.6 



23.6 



23. 



Communications 



76-77 80-81 



Percent 
Change 



Computer Science 

Percent 
76-77 80-31 Change 



Education 



76-77 80-31 



Percent 
Chanae 



Engineering 



76-77 80-81 



Percent 
Change 



Fine Arts 

Percent 
76-77 80-31 Change 



BACHELOR'S DEGREES 



MALE . 












uc ■ 


105 


112 




143 


201 


CSU 


947 


860 




189 


400 


Subtotal 


952 


972 




332 


601 




307 


267 




C 1 

b I 


1 LQ 

my 


Total 


1,259 


1,239 


- 1.6 


383 


750 


FEMALE 










105 


UC 


85 


216 




48 


CSU 


532 


389 




47 


117 


Subtotal 


617 


1,105 




95 


222 




255 


376 




15 


■63 


Total* 


872 


1,481 


69.8 


110 ^ 


285 



MLVORITY 






UC 


21 


36 


CSU 


159 


224 


Subtotal 


180 


260 




79 


104 


Total 






Minority 


259 


364 


Total , 






Selected 






Minority 


195 


259 


NOS-RESIDF..ST 






ALIEN 






L'C 


0 


3 


CSU 


21 


66 


Subtotal 


21 


69 




0 


o39 


Total 


21 


108 


TOTAL 






BACHELORS 






UC 


190 


348 


CSU 


1.37'^ 


1,749 


Subtotal 


1.569 


2,097 


ISD 


562 


641 


Total 


2,131 


2,738 



40.3 



32.3 



il4. 



23. 



MASTER'S DEGREES 



25 
27 
52 
47 

99 
55 



17 
19 
15 
34 



95.8 



86 
389 
475 

320 122.2 
154 180.0 



14 
52 
66 
22 

88 158.8 



122 
1,764 
1,886 

234 
2,120 



211 
1,393 
1,604 

521 
2,125 



45 
1,378 
1,423 

172 
1,595 



83 
1,533 
1,616 
447 
2,063 



-24.8 



2.9 



MALE 




8 






UC 


6 


70 


106 


CSU 


54 


33 


45 


102 


Subtotal 


60 


41 


115 


208 




71 


73 


158 


248 


Total 


131 


114 - 13.0 


273 


456 



56 
537 
593 
126 

719 
507 



2 
45 
47 

6 
53 



13 
513 
526 

88 

614 



14.6 



4.3 - 18.5 



0 

133 
133 
15 
148 



179.2 











191 


325 


333 


136 


236 


517 


3,157 


2,91V 


427 


842 


3,490 


3,047 


66' 


212 


755 


619 


493 


U054 113.3 


4,245 


3,666 



67.0 



111 
1,299 
1,410 
1,784 
3.194 



70 
829 
89fi 
995 
1,S94 



73.6 



1,135 
1,753 
2,893 
■ 720 
3.613 



106 
48 

154 
44 

198 



1,606 
2,661 
4,267 
1.138 
5,405 



227 
215 
442 
143 
585 



247 
231 
478 
116 



103 
217 
320 
122 
442 



1.241 
1,306 
3,047 
764 
3,311 



500 
494 
994 
242 



170 
573 
748 
374 
1.122 



1.900 
2,876 
4,776 
1,281 
6,05" 



844 
414 
1,258 
1,030 
2,338 



45.6 



195.5 



594 1 ,236 108.1 
185 343 88.1 



704 
403 
1,107 
1,012 
2,119 



153.3 



58.9 



527 
1,129 
1,656 

893 
2,549 



987 
1,531 
2,518 

926 
3,444 



329 
914 

1.243 
"1,179 

2,422 



810 
1 ,444 
2,254 

889 
3.143 



5.0 



8.7 



170 
305 , 
475 
175 

650 



454 



14 
22 
36 ■ 
54 

90 



1,514 
2.660 
4,174 
1.819 
5,993 



- 9. 



169 
255 
424 
217 
b41 



125 
337 
462, 
.158 ' 

620 - 4.6 



360 



9 

108 
117 
103 
220 



1,248 
2,358 
3 . 606 
2,068 
5 ,674 



20. 



144. 



5.3 



152 
209 
361 
21C 
571 



ERLC 



FEMALE 

UC 

CSU 
' Subtotal 

ISD 

Total 



15 



31 
73 



9 
33 
42 
50 
92 



MINORITY 






UC 


1 ^ 


5 


CSU 




2 


Subtotal 


3 


7 


INB 


9 


15 


Total 






.lino city 


.12 


'22 


Total 






. Selected 






Minority 


11 


■ 15 


MON-RESIDENT 






ALIE.N • 






UC 


> 


0 


CSU 


4 


12 


Subtotal 


6 


12 


IM) 


17 


23 


Total 


23 


35 


TOTAL 






MASTER S 






UC 


21 


25 


CSU 


102 


91 


Subtotal 


10^ 


91 




102 


123 


Total 


204 


214 









26.0 



52.2 



*.9 



16 
12 
28 
23 
56. 



20 
26 
46 
53 
99 



76.8 



8 


7 




19 


12 


36 


16 


38 


28 


74 


9 


34 


19 


, 33 




^0 


:i 


73 


43 


/ 51 r. 


64 


124 ■ 


Sb . 


133 


57 


123 > 


143 


- 261 


I3fa 


301 


329 


562 



164.3 



93.rt 



70.3 



220 
2,263 
2,483 
2,874 
5,357 



131 
-2,4-21 
2,552: 
2,007 
4,559 



34 
524 
. 558 
879 



18 
520 
538 
591 



1,131 



20 
6i! 
SB 
178 
166 



331 , 220 

^>J,70: 3,250 

^'4,038 3.470 

:».o38 3.002 

3,696 6,472 



14.9 



1,437 1,129 - 21.4 



840 - 25.7 



28 
181 
209 
145 
35-. 



UJ.3' 



-25.6 



-67- 



73 



52 


SI 


14 


25 


66 


106 


72 


108 


138 


214 


97 ^ 


105 


70 ' 


74 


167 


179 


130 


108 


297 


287 



88 



290 
■ 81 
371 
^21 
792. 



. 396 
428 
1 ,324 
1.152 
2,-76 



275 
189 
464 
409 
373 



356 
" 428 
1,284 
1 ,120 
2,404 



55.1 



3.4> 



13.6 



10.2 



:.'9 



190 

" 24r 

431 
153 

. 584 



30 : 
41 
71 
23 



25 
12 
37 



359 
•♦96 
355 
270 
1.225 



160 
244 

'404 
175 

57/9 



29 
30 
59 
26 

85 



51 



32 
57 
89 



351 
453 
304 
385 
1,139 



0.9 



9.6 



10.5 



Health 











Percent 






Percent 






76-77 


80-81 


Cnance 


76-77 


80-31 


Change 


75-77 


' BACHELOR'S DEGREES 




- - 




— 








Ml f P 

rlnL£. 


















iif* 
LL 


1 1 7 
i 1 / 




85 




154 


179 




20 


CSU 


loo 




126 




366 


336 




18 


Subtotal 


303 




211 




520" 


' 515 




38 


INT) 


90 




53 




255 


260 




6 


total 






264 


- 33.2 


775 


775 


0.0 


Ut*. 


FEMALE 


















Uc 


Al 9 




317 




255 


J jo 




223 


CSU 






351 




1,876 


2,130 




1,092 


Subtot J 1 


8o2 




66'*, 




2,131 


2,486 




1»3I5 


1 






186 




658 


1»237 




97 


local 


1 1 1 A 

1 ) 1 1 V 




854 


- 23.1 


2,789 


3,773 


35.3 


1,412 


MINORITY 


















uc 


89 




100 




100 


133 




53 


CSU 


182 




Ui 




433 


■ 444 




168 


Subtotal 


271 








533 


577 




221 


IND 


73 




57 




134 


261 






Total 
















Minority 






298 


- 13.4 


667 


838 


25.6 , 


237 


T.)tal. 


















Selected 


















Ml nor^ty 


290 




223 


- 23.1 


348 


437 


23.9 


113 


NuS-RESlDENT 
















' ALIEN 


















«jC 


25 




9 




Q 


2 




4 


CSL' 


2o 




28 




24 


- 53 




16 


Subtotal 


51 




37 




24 


55 




20 


IND 


14 




5 




22 


28 




2 


Total 


65 




42 


- 35.4 ■• 


46 


83 


80.4 


22 


TOTAL 


















BACHELOR'S 


















UC 


535 




42b 




409 


540 




243 


CSU " 


632 




477 




2 242 


2,466 




1,110 


Subtotal 


1,167 




903 




2,651 


3,006 




1,353 


INT) 


338 




239 




913 


1,547 




103 


Total 


1,505 


1 


,142 


- 24.1 


3,564 


4,553 


+ 27.7 

■ ' — 


1 , 456 


MASTER'S DEGREES 












, 






M\L£ 


















UC 


65 




40 




222 


181 




9 


CSC 






29 




133 


154 




5 


Subtotal 






69 




360 


335 




14 


IND 






19 




120 


187 




0 


Total 


ILl 




33 


- 70.7 


480 


522 


8.8 


122 


FEMALE. 


















- UC 


102 




- 74 ■ 




495 


506 




— is' 


CSU 


53 




53 




378 


i 575 




100 


Subtotal 


155 




127 




873 


1,081' 




118 


IN'D 


36 




3t) 




192 


291 




4 . 


Total 


191 




163 


- 14.7 . 


1,065 


1.372 


28.2 


122 


MlNORirf 


















UC 


18 




21 




101 


112" 




3 


CSU 


17 




12 




56 


70 




14 


Subtotal 


35 




JJ ■ 




157 


182 




17 


IND 


9 








34 


71 




0 


Total 


















Minority 


44 




40 


> 9.1 


191 


253 


32.5 


17 


Total 


















Seleote'j 


















Minority 


29 




31 


6.9 


114 


142 


24.6 


8 


:iON-R£SID£.NT 






Ji 

w 


w 








ALIEN 


















CC 


22 




20 




62 


38 




3 


CSC 


S 




15 




10 


24 




3 


Subtotal 






35 




72 


62 




6 


IND . 






10 




14 


16 




0 


Total 






-»5 


40.6 


36 


78 


- 9.3 


6 


TOTAL 


















PIASTERS 


















. CC 


It- 7 




US 




717 


Til 




27 


CSU 






32 




- 516 


729 




105 


Subtotal 


24*4 




:oo 




1.233 


1 , 460 




. 132 


IND 


38 




35 




312 








Total 


302 




235 


- 15.6 


1,5-5 


t,'>3S 


25 .4 


I.-^o 



Home Economics 



ERIC 



80-31 



I 

20 
21 
49 
70 



69 
985 

1,054 
184 

1.238 



Percent 
Change 



Letters 



8 

12 
166 



6 

135 
141 
25 
166 



1 
23 
24 

3 

27 



59.1 



- 12.3 



10 
163 
173 

31 

204 - 13.9 



109 - 3.5 



0 
30 
30 

4 

34 54.5 



90 
1.005 
1.095 
233 
1,323 



- 8.8 



+ 36.1 



36.1 



0 
14 
14 

0 
14 



1-1 
142 
153 

37 
190 



39.7 



-68- 



76-77 80-81 



Percent 
Change 



559 
876 

1,435 
539 

1,974 



• 899 
1,266 
2,165 
595 
2,760- 



128 
232 
360 
141 

501 



378 



16 
27 
43 
25 
6t 



1,458 
2.142 
3.600 
1. 134 
4,734 



•i 

J 

333 

m 

554 



126 
321 
447 
107 
554 



44 



49 



74 



451 
622 

1,073 
435 

1,508 



698 
1.086 
1,784 

572 
2,356 



121 
167 
288 
111 

399 



273 



14 
62 
76 
22 
98" 



1,258 
1,708 
2,966 
1,007 
3,973 



75 
156 
231 

93 
464 



123 
267 
390 
74 
464 



12 
SI 



23.6 



14.6 



20.4 



27.8 



44.1 



- 16.1 



16.2 



- 16. 



36 - 18.: 



26 
43 



65.3 



Library Science 

Percent 
7fe-77 80-81 Change . 



50 
50 

100 
21 

468 



155 
195 
350 
118 
468 



34 



12 



32 
8 

40 
9 

171 



90 
52 

142 
29 

171 



9 


15 




35 


' 13 


26 


33 




18 V 


n 


:i5 


43 




53 


15 


26, 


13 




.16 


3 


61 


61 


0.0 


69 


23 



244 


216 




205 


128 


536 


423 




245 


60 


780- 


639 




-50 


138 


208 


i67 




139 


23 


9.^8 


806 


- IS. 4 


589 


226 



63.5 



- 63. 



13 - 61.7 



- 61.0 



Mathematics 



Percent 
IChanoft-l 



Physical Science 
T Percent 
7fi.77 - Rn-ai—Chanqe,, 



Psycho Icqy 



^ 

Percent 



Publ ic Affairs 

.^ercent 
J7.fi' 77 8Q-Qj_ _C haaqe_ 



Social Sciences 

Percent 

• 76-77 80-81 Chahqa— 



BACHELOR'S DEGREES 



MALE 










457 


CC 


234 


218 




533 


C3U • 


303 


243 




603 


583 


Subtotal 


587 


461 




1,136 


1,040 


IND 


177 


122 




367 


332 


Total 


764 


583 


- 23 . 7 


1.503 


1,372 


FEMALE 










148 


uc 


146 


138 




128 


CSU 


178 


153 




137 


134 


Subtotal 


324 


291 




265 


332 


IKD 


91 


64 




88 


105 


Total 


415 


355 


- 14.5 


353 


437 



8.7 



23.8 



723 
1,152 
1,875 

515 
2,390 



1,084 
1,519 
2,603 
74S 
3,351 



480 
771 
1,'251 
• 463 
1,714 



973 
1,504 
2,477 

770 
3,247 



- 28.3 



3.1 



^ 41 
1,847 
1,888 
■619 
2,507 



. 127 
1,518 
1,645 
173 
1,818 



20 
1,119 
1,139 
316 
1,455 



95 
1,549 
1 ,644 
185 
1,829 



42.0 



0.6 



2,865 
3,502 
6,357 
1.773 
8,140 



2.235 
2,449 
4,684 
1,005 
5.689 



2,173 
2,003 
4,176 
1.297 
5.473 



2.006 
1,781 
3,787 
1,084 
4.371 



- 32.8 



- 14. A 



MINORITY 



UC 


81 


87 


61 


118 




247 


277 


CSC 


81 


69 


67 


. 72 




396 


396 


Subtotal 


162 


156 . 


128 


190 




643 


673 


l.VD 


42 


26 


45 


66 




235 


254 


Total 
















Minority 


204 


182 - 10.8 


173 


256 


48.0 


878 


927 


Total 

















Selected 
Minority 

NON-RESIDENT 
ALIEN 



44 ' 42.9 



UC 


13 


19 


CSU 


20 


41 


Subtotal 


33 


60. 


r.VD 


3 


lb 


Total/ 


. 41 


70 




70.; 



69 



14 
19 
33 
15 
48 



661 
740 
1.401 
455 



95 



13 
79 
92 
27 
119 



642 
767 
1.409 
437 



37.7 



35.2 



- 19.3 "'1,856 1.346 



0.5 



19 
39 
58 
30 
88 



1.807 
2.671 
4.478 
1.263 
5.741 



13 
68 
81 
38 
119 



5.6 



601 - 0,5 



35.2 



1.571 

2.275 

3.846 

1.233_ 

5,079 



11.5 



50 
537 
587 
157 

744 



567 



0 
22 
22 
16 
38 



168 
3,365 
3.533 
792 
^V325 



43 
627 
670 
142 

812 



621 



. 1 
72 
73 
21 
94 . 



130 
2.668 
2.798 

501 
'3,299^ 



761 662 

1,220 720 

1.981 1.382 

466 378 

9.1 • 2,447 1,760 - 28.1 

9.5 1.359 1.272 - 31.6 



147.4 



69 
81 

150 
87 

237 



5.100 
5.951 
11,051 
2.778 



58 
150 
208 
105 
313 



4,506 
3,784 
8,254 
2. 331 



32.1 



- 23.7 13,829 10.035 - 23Vr 



MASTER'S DEGREES 



MALE 










UC 


130 


70 


202 


204 


CSU 


49 


32 


87 


115 


Subtotal * 


179 


102 


239 


319 


INT) 


67 


42 


110 


109 


Total 


91 


51 - 44.0 


71 


100 


FEMALE • 










UC 


40 


29 


40 


47 


CSU 


31 


9 


15 


25 


Subtotal 


71 


38 


55 


72 


IND 


20 


13 


16 


23 


Total 


91 


51 - 44.0 


71/ 


100 


MINORITY 








16 


UC 


17 


11 


. ' 13 


CSU 


6 


5 i 


8 


11 


Subtotal 


23 


16 


21 


27 


IND 


S 


' 3 


4 


15 



Total 

.Minority 
Total 
Selected 
. . Minority 

NON-RES I DE.NT 
ALIEN 
L'C 

""'cs'O 

Subtotal 

IND 

Total 

/ 

TOTAL / 
MASTER*^/ 

UC- / 

CSU / 

Subtotal 

INI) 
/Total 



31 



12 



36 

38' 
21 

'59 



170 
30 

250 
87 

337 



19 - 38:7 



/ 



23 
11 
34 
21 
55 



109. 

ul 
150 

55 
205 



- 6.8 



39.2 



ERJC 



25 

8: . 



8 
30 
28 
58 



242 
102 
344 
126 
470 



+ 40 . 8 



40.8 



42 



13 



40 
32 
72 
26 
93 



68.0 



69.0 



140 
412 
137 
549 



16.6 



39 
278 
317 
400 
661 



39 
271 
310 
351 
661 



11 
52 
63 
54 

117 



.85 



10 

11" 

21 

13 

34 



78 
549 
627 
751 
.378 



31 
209 
2^^0 
42:. 
901 " 



29 
237 
266 
635 
901 



10 
57 
67 
69 

136 



106 



8 

44 
30 



61 
546 
607 
1,056 
1.663 



+ 36.3 



-69- 



36.3 



16.2 



24.7 



117.6 



20. 



75 



76 
444 
520 
• l',208 
1.728 



136 
348 
484 
338 



37 
373 

• 410 
835 

1.245 



138 
521 
659 
395 



822 1.054 



60 50 

122 170 

182 220 

217 201 




3 


3 


18 


^~ ^l" 


21 


54 


63 


107 • 


54 


' 161 



28.0 



28.2 



5.5 
0.3 



91.7 



317 
389 
706 
380 
1.086 



161 
225 
386 
234 
620 



35 
63 
98 
77 

175 



60 
-33 
93 
104 
197 



258 
248 
506 
258 
764 



139 
175 
314 
111 
425 



36 
40 
76 
59 

135 



29.7 



- 31.5 



22,9 



133 . 103 - 22.6 



'64 
"99- 
163 
34 



- 25.^ 



212 


176 




478 


421 


792 


894 




614 


422 


1 .004 


1,070 




1 ,092 


34a 


1.546 


1.230 




614 


269 


2.550 


2.300" - 


• 9.8 


l,70fc 


1,213 



2S.'4 



Interdisciplinary 

Studies . TOTAL 

Percent ~ Percent 

76-77 80-81 Change 76-77 80-81 Change 



BACHELOR'S DEGREES 



MALE 








UC 


973 


- 824 


11,289 9,460 


CSU 


696 


510 


23,765 20,522 


Subtotal 


1,669 


1,334 


35,054 29,982 


INP 


412 


211 


11»250 11,497 


Total 


2,081 


1,545 - 25.8 


46»304 41,479 - 10.4 



FEMALE * 

UC 930 945 ' 9,589 8,913 

CSU -2,368 2,340 19,526 21,471 

Subtotal 3,348 3,285 29,115 30,384 

I>a) 848 458 7,886 9,560 

Total 4,196 3.743 - 10.8 37,001 39,944 8.0 



MI.SORITY 

UC 231 299 3,095 3,455 

CSU 401 474 6,516 7,222 

Subtotal. 632. 773 9.61110,677 
I.VD 322 114 3,077 3,350 

Total . 

Minority 954 887 - 7.0 12,688 14,036 10.6 
Total 
Selected 

Minority 700 640 - '3.6 7,867 7,949 1.0 



NON-RESIDENT 
ALIEN 

UC 15 23 383 413 

CSU 16 60 964 2,372 

Subtotal 31 83 1,347 2^,785 

IND 15 23 ^ 833 1,433 

Total 46 106 130.4 2,180 4,218 93.5 

TOTAL • 

BACHELOR'S . 

UC 1,953 1.902 20,878 19,733 

CSU 3,064 2,8^50 43,291 41,993 

Siibtotal 5,017 4,752 64,169 61.726 

IND 1,260 669 19,136 21,057 

Total 6,277 5,421 - 13.6 83,305 82,783 - 0.6 



MASTER'S DEGREES 



MALE 






UC 


33 


34 


CSU 


73 


57 


. Subtotal 


■ 106 


91 


IND 


821 


1,291 


Total 


927 


1,382 



3,668 2,913 
4,972 4;118 
8,640 7,031 
10,183 10,272 
49.1 18,823 17,303 - 8.1 

FEMALE 

UC 40 42 . 2,295 2.167 

CSU ^6 46 4,972 5,427 

Subtotal 36 86 7,267 7,594 

117 218 5,280 5,381 

Total 203 204 0.5 12,547 13,175 5.0 



669 . 617 
1,154 1,250 



MINORITY 
UC V 
CSU. \^ 
Subtotal' 

1511) 98 160 1,967 2,514 

Total 



Minority 
Total 

Selected 
. Minority 

.SOS -RES I DENT 
ALIEN 



11 14 1,823 1,367 

98 160 1,967 2,514 

109 174 59.6 3,790 4,381 15.6 



62 149 140.3 2,512 2.932 16.7 



UC 


1 


11 


863 


303 


CSU 


7 


18 


376 


l,il2 


Subtotal 


3 


29 


1,239 


1,915 


IND 


22 


35 


1,610 


1,738 


Total 


30 


64 113.3 


2,349 


3,653 



TOTAL 
MASTER'S 

UC . 73 ST 5,963 5,569 

CSU 119 103 9.944 9,545 

Subtotal 192 190 15,907 15,114 

IND 038 1,509 15,463 15.853 

Total ' T,t30 l,o99 30.4 31,370 30,967 



28. 



APPENDIX C 
Doctorate Degrees 



ERIC 



■71- 77 



D<3eT::;HAI DEGREES 



Agriculture' 

■t — =- Percent 

76-77 80-81 Change 



ArchJ,|*.*;,Vure^ ... 

76-77 80" a 1 Change 



Area Studies 

Percent . 
76-/7 ^C-ai Change 



Biological Sciences 
_ _ _ . Percent 
76-77 80"-81 Change 



Business, 

Percent 
76-77 80-3 1 Change 



MALE 
UC .- 
IMD 
Tbtjl 



36 
1 



16 

20 



45.9 



' 11 
1 
12 



293 
51 
344 



216 
62 



19.2 



^3 
50 
93 



63 
98 



5.4 



FEMALE 
UC 

Total 



;9 

20 
99 



90 



.112 



13.1 



6 

10 



12 



MINORITY 
UC 

Total 
Minority 

Total 
Selected 
Minority 



24. 
6 



30 



30 
3 



38 



26.7 



11 



NON-S£SIDENT 
.Ul£N 

liC 

I Mr 

Tot.ii 



13 



15 



10^'' 



12 



52 
5 

"57 



20 
5 
25 



56.1 



13 
10 
23 



5 

18 

23 



0.0 



TOTAL 
DOCTORAL 

UC 

IKD 

Total 



33 
3 
41 



5 
49 



19.5 



12 
1 
13 



11 
2 
13 



10 



372 
71 
443 



429 
84 
513 



15.8 



56 
103 



31 
■89 
120 



16.5 



DOCTORAL DEGREES 



Communications 



Computer Science 



Percent Percent 
76-77 80-81 Change 76-77 80-8T Change 



Education 



Percent 
76-77 ■ 80-81 Change 



Engineering 



Percent 
76-77 80-81 Change 



Fine Arts 



76-77 80-81 



Percent 
Chanae 



MALE 
UC 

Total 



15 
15 



14 
21 
35 



30 
24 
54 



54.3 



85 
216 
301 



47 
211 
258 



- 14.3 



243 
207 
455 



201 
194 
395 



13.2 



18 
20 
38 



20 
15 
35 



7.9 



FEaALE 
UC 

Total 



61 
102 
163 



71 
176 
247 



51.5 



9 
5 

14 



21 
10 
31 



20 - 35.5 



MINORITY 
L'C 

i;ro 

Total 
Minority 

Total 
Selected 
Minority 



22 
32 

54 



44 



12 

58 



70 
59 



29.6 
34.1 



25 



30 
15 



45 



80.0 



NON-RESIDENT 
ALIEN 

UC 

IND 

Total 



14 • 

2 
16 



9 
29 
38 



20 
29 
49 



28.9 



103 
99 
207 



.84 
' 38 
172 



- 16.9 



TOTAL 
DOCTORAL 

UC 

IND 

Total 



18 
IS 



16 
21 
37 



40 
25 
65 



75.7 



146 
313 
464 



143 
387 
535 



15.3 



250 
211 
461 



253 
199 
457 



- 0.9 



39 
30 
69 



U9 



iO.l 



EKLC 



-72- 
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DOCTORAL DEGREES 



Foreign Languages . 

Percent 
76-7.7 -..80-81 Change 



\ Health 

; Percent 
76-77 ■■■80-81 Change 



Home Economics 

Percent 
. 76-77 - 80-8V Change 



Letters 



76-77 80-81 



-Percent ■ 
Change 



Library Science 



76-77 80- 



Percent 
"31 Chanqei 



MALE 
UC 
IND 
Total 



26 
13 
39 



10 
S 
18 



53.8 



26 
84 
UO 



12 
26 



- 76.^ 



42 
,^2 



93 
42 
135 



48 
42 
90 



33,3 



FEJLME 
UC 
I NO 
Total 



28 
17 
45 



20 
7 
27 



40.0 



17 30 
13 9 
30 39 



30.0 



2 

0 23 
2 23 



52 
25 
77 



40 
19 

59 - ::3.4 



3 



It 

I NO 

Total 
Minority 

Total 
Selected 
Minority 



13 
13 



4 

13 



SON- RESIDENT 

ALIEN . 
UC 5 
IND 2 
Total ' 



17 
I 
18 



d 
8 

16 



TOTAL 
DOCTORAL 

UC 

IND 

Total 



54 
3C 
34 



52 
15 
67 



- 20.2 



43 
97 
140 



55 
21 

76 - 45.7 



.65 
65 



145^ 
67 
212 



129 
61 
190 



10.4 



DOCTORAL DEGREES 



' Mathematics 

Percent 
76-77 80-81 Change 



Physicc 't Science 

' Percent 
76-77 80-81 Change 



Psychology Public Affairs^ 

Percent " "Percent 
76-77 80-81 Change 76-77 80-81 Change 



Social Sciences 

Percent 

75-77 80-81 Change _ 



MALE 
UC 
IND 
Total 



58 
25 
83 



58 
26 
34 



1.2 



267 
121 
388 



222 
154 

376 - 3.1 



61 
326 
387 



40 
367 
407 



4.9 



6 
32 
38 



1 
24 

25 - 34,2 



254 
120 
374 



134 
106 

240 - 35.8 



FEMALE 
UC 
IND 
Total 



10 
I 

a 



24 
12 
36 



41 
25 
66 



83.3 



26 
164 
190 . 



41 
281 
322 



69.5 



7 
5 

12 



7 
9 

16 



64 
37 
101 



39 
31 

70 - 30.7 ■ 



MINORITY 

UC 

IND 

Total 
Minority 

Total 
Selected 
Minority 



a 



17 
2 

19 



13 
14 

27 



56 



59 
56 



3 
47 



55 



4A 



6.7 
21.4 



17 
13 



30 
24 



21 
4 

25 ,- 16.7 
19 - 20.8 



NON-KESIDENT 
ALIEN 

UC 

IND 

Total 



19 



21 



18 
10 

28 



33.3 



42 
22 
64 



.30 
■18 
4S 



25.0 



4 
15 
19 



3 
A5 
48 



^28 
36 
6.4 



23 
40 . 

63 - 1-6 



TOTAL 

DOCTORAL 
UC 
IND 
Total 



68 
26 



29 
105 



11.7 



291 
133 
424 



311 

179 

4!^0 



13.6 



37 
490 
577 



107 
648 
T55 



30.8 



13 
37 
50 



19 



318 
157 
475 



295 
137 

432 - 9.1 




"7.3- 



79 



DOCTORAL DEQREES 



MALE 
UC 
LVD 
Total 



Interdisciplinary 
'studies 

Percent 
76-77 80-81 Chanoe 



23 
2A 
47 



lA 
30 
A4 



6.4 



TOTAL 



Percent 
76-77 80-81 Change 



1,569 1,093 
1,486 1,668 
3,055 2,761 - 9.6 



FEMALE 
UC 

Total 



10 
14 
24 



15 
15 
30 



25.0 



414 431 
449 688 
863 l,li9 . 29-17 



MINORITY 

UC 

IND 

Total 
Minority 

Total 
Selected 
Minority 



1 

U 



12 



133 146 

151 232 

284 378 33.1 

214 208 - 2.8 



NON-RESIDENT 

ALIEN 
UC 4 
IND 2 
Total ' 6 



332 246 
246 305 
578 551 - '4.7 



TOTAL 

COCTOR/^L 
UC 33 
ryn 38 
Total 71 



3o 



23.9 



1,983 
1,935 
3,918 



2,111 
2,356 
4,467 



14.0 



! APPENDIX D I 

Enrollmeni s in Selected Disciplines , 
University of California and The California State University 
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CRIMINOLOGY 



comparative; literature 
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for r^anlngful calculation 
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27 

/ 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 



BACHELORS 
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APPENDIX E 

PROBLEMS ATTENDANT TO REPORTING STUDENT ETHNICITY 



Of all of the information developed, collected, and reported by a campus in 
the course of an academic year, student ethnicity data undoubtedly present 
the most difficult challenges. Problems in collecting student ethnicity 
fall into five. basic areas: 

1. Errors Inherent in the Self-Reporting Process 

By law, student ethnicity must be self-reported; that is, students must 
voluntarily indicate the ethnic group with which they identify. \Vhile 
both federal law., and administrative interpretations of it permit campus 
administrators limited authority to intervene in the ethnicity declaration 
process, campus officials are, for the most part, precluded from influ- 
encing a students* choice of their ethnic category, 

2. Errors Induced by Failure to Report 

Although the federal government exhorts educational institutions to 
^report the ethnicity of their students, campus officials have few mecha^ 
nisms by which to campus ' of ficials to force recalcitrant students to 
declare their ethnicity. Many students, through intent or neglect, take 
advantage of this condition and fail to declare their ethnicity when the 
opportunity is afforded them. 

3. Ina^lity to Verify the Accuracy of the Information Collected ' 

/ ■ ' . . . , ' , 

\Vhlle self-reporting has clear and obvious benefits in terms of ensuring 

the confidentiality of personal information, it impedeis an institution's 

~ ^.-ability, to verify the accuracy or appropriateness of such information. 

/ In general, student declarations of ethnicity are private matters main- 

/ tained in confidential files. As such, ethnicity declarations ^are 

rarely subject to review to ensure their accuracy. ,j 

4. Changes in Reporting Categories ' 

JRe^orting categories have been modified by the . federal government a 
numBerr of times . over the past few years and some student ethnicity 
.designations submitted in prior years and not recollected in the interim 
are no longer valid. Further, some of the. changes introduced by the 
federal government have proven difficult to interpret by both aidministra- 
tors and students — a condition further complicating the problems 
involved in the collection of student ethnicity data. 

5. Administrative Error 

Finally, many institutions solicit student ethnicty declarations as part 
of their first-time admission or fiT^st day of registration procedures . 

■ ' r79- Or- 



From both the students' and! the institution's standpoint such efforts 



could probably not come at 
students and administrators 
have, enrolled in the proper 



a more untimely moment. At this time, many 
are concerned with ensuring that students 
classes, paid the appropriate fees, received" 
proper student financial assistance', and familiarized themselves with 
the local campus geography. lAraidst such obvious turmoil, administrative 

procedures often fail, and Wudent ethnicity - declarations are.-eitheA 

unsiDlicited or lost . \ " . -^^ 

While it is clear that collecting and reporting accurate student ethnicity 
is a difficult task, most campuses do a good job of informing students of ^ 
the need to know their ethnicity ,\ahd. accurately recording their responses. 
In Fall 1981, the University of California provided ethnicity declarations 
for 92.5 percent of its 138,726 studWts. The State University system recorded 
the same data for 84.5 percent of its 319,566 students, and the California 
Community College system provided ethnicity designations for 91.6 percent of 
its 1,257,160 credit students. Vrtien viewed from a /State level perspective, 
the three public segments reported ethnicity data'' for 90.4 percent of the 
1,715,452 students enrolled this past fall. 
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